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To His Excellency, Mr. Chester Bowles, 
U.S.A.’s popular Ambassador to India, 
For his sincere efforts at understanding 
Between East and West, 

Which also is the finding, herein, 

Out of the comparative studies 

Of two Poets, representing East and West, 
Though separated by long distances 
OfTime and Space. 
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PREFACE 

In the West, Kalidasa is generally known as only the 
author of the play, Shakuntala. Few in the West might visua- 
lise, how he dominates the Indian letters as Dante or Shakespeare 
does over Italian or English. Kalidasa tried his hand in all 
possible forms of literature known in his time,—drama, epic, 
lyric, descriptive and narrative poetry, with isolated uniqueness 
in each. And the amount of his achievements appears to be 
perfectly balanced to the brilliance of his execution. Western 
students of literature seem to have little realisation of such facts 
about Kalidasa. In India, with all the study of Western litera- 
ture for two centuries, Kalidasa, to the average Indian aesthete, 
is stil] the dreamer and creator of Beauty par excellence. Inno 
poet has India also been so completely and beautifully revealed 
as in his writings. To the Indian, naturally, he is dearer than 
Shakespeare could ever be, supremacy of the latter’s genius 
remaining unchallenged and liberally admitted, though. 

A comparison, impartial and dispassionate, between these 
two national masters ought to have been done before, by far 
abler minds. But fools rush in where angels fear to tread and 
the present author took up the subject more as an ‘essay’, 
than as a mastered business. 

Shakespeare is mainly a playwright. Kalidasa is both 
poet and dramatist,—a greater poet, perhaps, than a play- 
wright. But in their finest expressions,—be it lyric, drama, 
ode or epic,—they, surprisingly, come to the same level and 
substance of excellence. Afterall, what is Hamlet ifnot poetry, 
as is Shakuntala ? And how else could we enjoy Venus and 
Adonis or Kumarasambhavam, if these were not dramatic ? 
Hence, this humble author, avoiding the mere academic con- 
ventions, tried to meet the two poets on much broader and 
artistically more vital common grounds. He has not tried to 
see and show up how far their respective plays and poems have 
approximated to technical standards of perfection but how the 
genius ofeach had reacted to their contemporary world of men 
and women or Nature or that which lies beyond Nature. On 
this common ground, avoiding the passing literary confor mities 
of contemporary times, he has tried to weigh up, as impartially 
as could be possible with him, the two poets’ ideals of man- 
hood and womanhood, their aesthetical sensibilities, their social 
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(vi) 

philosophies and their reactions to that which lies beyond the 
visible world. How far he has been successful or even been 
a failure, is left to the judgment of readers of these pages. For 
better appreciation of either, the rigid customs of art and socicty 
under which cach had to work, have been explained, just to 
show up, how, inspite of these grave social and aesthetic inhibi- 
tions and unavoidable conformities, either poet rises to grand 
heights of both artistic achievement as well as of moral sub- 
limities, through their innate insights into Beauty and Truth 
even in those that are just taken for granted by the common 
man. 

It was felt necessary to preface this comparative study 
with a historical background of the knowledge of Kalidasa and 
of Sanskrit literature in the West and that of Shakespeare and 
of English literature, in India. It is hoped, the introductory 
chapters will form a sufferable enough initiation into the rather 
heavy discussions that follow. 

The humble author owes a debt of deep gratitude to 
professor Ryder and Sir Monier Williams for the many quota- 
tions from their translations of the works of Kalidasa, incorpo- 
rated in this book. Where not otherwise mentioned, quotations 
from Kalidasa should be taken as the author’s humble and 
incompetent attempts. 

Originally, this was the present writer’s Doctoral thesis, 
worked out under Professor Renwic, atthe University of Durham, 
England, during 1937-39. It was a student, again, of this 
writer, Shri Gourikishore Das, teacher of English, at the 
University’ of Delhi, who, after going through it, felt strongly, 
for his own reasons, that this must see light of the day and 
personally arranged its publication with the Messers Motilal 
Banarsidass of Delhi. The author stands deeply obliged to 
both. The original thesis, however, had necessarily to be 
revised, as thoroughly as possible, in the light of in-between 
publications, specially on Kalidasa. 

That, for the fact of the author and the publishers being 
stationed at places far off from each other, precluding easy 
communication or frequent contact, some Printer’s devils have 
crept in at a few unguarded and unmindful points, the author 
feels much apologetic and requests the readers’ tolerance, on 
his, as well as on behalf of the publishers. 
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SALUTATIONS 


‘*Kalidasa’s name dominates Indian poctry and sums it up 
brilliantly. Drama, learned epic, elegy still bear witness today 
to the power and versatility of this magnificent genius. Alone 
among the disciples of Sarasvati, was he favoured to produce 
a truly classic masterpiece, wherein India admires herself and 
mankind recognises its likeness. The applause which greeted 
Shakuntala’s birth at Ujjain, resounded at length, after many 
centuries from one world’s end to the other, when William 
Jones revealed it to the West. Kalidasa has won for himself 
a place in that brilliant galaxy where every name sums up a 
period of the human mind. The series of these names make up 
history or rather is history itself.” 

—Sylvain Levi, Le Theatre Indien, p. 16. 


“His (Kalidasa’s) beauties and merits are tarnished by 
any translation; but few who can read him in the original, 
would doubt, that both as poet and dramatist, he was one of the 
great men of the world.” 

—A. L. Basham, Wonder that was India. 


When by the far away sea your fiery disc appeared, 
From behind the Unscen, O poet, O sun, 
England’s horizon felt you near her breast 

And took youto be her own. 


She kissed your forchead, caught you in the arms 

Of her forest branches, hid you behind the mist-mantle 
And watched you in the greensward where 

The fairies love to play among meadow-flowers. 


A few early birds sang your hymn of praise, while 
The rest of the woodland choir were asleep. 


Then at the silent breaking of the Eternal 
You rose higher and higher till you reached 
The midsky, making all quarters of heaven your own. 


Therefore at this moment, at the end of centuries 
The palm-groves by the Indian sea raise 
Their tremulous branches to the sky, murmuring your praise. 


(Rabindranath’s contribution to the Shakespeare Book of Homage 
—a translation from the original in Bengali ). 
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INDIA IN THE WEST* 


Indirect influences of Indian thought and literature on the 
western world of knowledge can be traced back to the far distant 
times of the ancient Greeks, though direct influence of Sanskrit 
literature on the European mind may be said to have begun only 
in the ’seventies of the 18th century starting really with the dis- 
covery of Kalidasa. Although there had been sporadic efforts by 
travellers and missionaries in this field even in the century before, 
their importance is no more than merely chronological. The 
substantial start is due really to the historic occupation and 
administration of India by the alien British who were wise enough 
to recognise early the importance of this pragmatic approach 
to Imperial interests, that to rule the Hindus they must neccs- 
sarily have an acquaintance with their laws, customs and reli- 
gions. This necessitated translations from Sanskrit of such books 
as were felt necessary for the purpose. And it was out of such 
purely administrative measures that revelational studies of 
Sanskrit by the savants of Europe grew up later. It was under 
the far-sighted statesmanship of Warren Hastings, the stabiliser 
of British rule in India, that this cultural exploration really 
began in a systematic manner. It was under his inspiration 
that Charles Wilkins went to Banaras, the stronghold of 
Sanskrit learning in India, to master Sanskrit, bringing out 
eventually a translation of the Bhagavadgita. This was the 
first direct translation of a Sanskrit book into any European 
language. In a letter to Nathaniel Smith, printed in this trans- 
lation, Warren Hastings writes that such writings as the Bhaga- 
vadgita ‘will survive when the British dominion in India shall 
have long ceased to exist, and when the sources which it once 
yielded of wealth and power are lost to remembrance.” How 
amazingly prophetic these words of an administrator have turned 


*The materials of this chapter have been gathered from the following 


SOUPCCS — 

1. ‘The chapter on ‘Sanskrit literature and the West” in the History 
of Sanskrit literature by Macdoucll. 

2. Indiwn literature and world-literaturc, in Winternitz’? Some Prob. 


lems of Indian literature. : 
3. Introduction to the History of Sanskrit literature, by Winternitz, 
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out to be in the context of the voluntary vacation of the mighty 
British Empire from the Indian soil and the consequential emer- 
gence of the free, democratic Republic of India. 

From that time onward, there have been produced vast 
and monumental works on Sanskrit language and literature 
by European scholars during the last hundred years or so. And 
out of such studies, not only unknown masterpieces of literature 
or even an unknown world-literature for that matter, but 
fresh, unknown vistas of human knowledge have heen opened, 
widening and enlightening the human mind in an incalculable 
manner. Says Rhys Davids, in the introduction to Horowitz’s 
A Short History of Sanskrit literature—‘And of all the newly 
acquired documents, those belonging to the literature of India 
have proved themselves, in this respect, of the highest value. 
It is to them we owe the new sciences of Comparative Philology 
and Comparative Mythology; and they bid fair to give us some 
of the most important results which historical research has yet 
gathered for the rising science of Comparative Religion.” 

Sanskrit literature covers a vast stretch of time and 
comprises many distinctly separated classes of work. The 
venerable Vedas and Upanishads are there, the various systems 
of philosophy are there, as well as the vast Buddhist literature, 
the epics, the fables and stories and also magnificent classical 
and lyrical poetry. Their impact on world thought and litera- 
ture will be easier of comprehension if we try to trace the in- 
fluence of each particular branch on corresponding European 
thought and literature, than following their combined influences 
in a chronological order. 


THE UPANISHADS 

Philosophy is supposed to be India’s forte, and between 
Indian and Greek philosophies there are supposed to be numerous 
points of similarity. The doctrines of the Eleatics bear marked 
resemblance to the famous Indian doctrine of the Vedanta. 
There is strong enough supposition also that Sankhya philosophy 
might have influenced the ideas of Heraklitos, Empedokles, 
Anaxagoras, Demokritos, and Epikuros. But scholars differ 
on these points, some supporting the hypothesis and others main- 
taining the possibility of parallel developments. Yet the in- 
fluence of Indian philosophy over Pythagoras, and the Neo- 
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Platonists and the Christian Gnostics is now accepted on all 
hands.! 

In the beginning of the last century the Upanishads 
appeared in an imperfect Latin translation from a Persian trans- 
lation of the Sanskrit. And Schopenhauer said of this book : “It 
is the most profitable and elevating reading that is possible in 
the world. It has been the solace of my life; and will be that 
of my death.” The great German writer, Von Humboldt, 
when he read the Gita, remarked : “It is the profoundest and 
the loftiest thing the world has ever seen.” Schopenhauer and 
Humboldt are at the beginning of a long and continuous line 
of great European savants, thinkers and writers, down to the 
contemporary times, who have been profoundly impressed and 
influenced by Indian thought and philosophy. Every student 
of literature knows to what extent India has influenced such 
Western giants as Emerson, Whitman, Rolland, A. E., Yeats, 
Aldous Huxley and others. Apart from such individual ad- 
mirers and exponents, world-wide spiritual and cultural move- 
ments like that of the Theosophical Society, have made Indian 
philosophy and thought by now a most precious part of the 
entire human culture and civilisation. 

There has been a vast amount of discussion also on the 
influence of Buddhism, an Indian product, on Christianity. 
Scholars agree at least on indirect influence on the Gospels. In 
the apocryphal Gospels, however, direct borrowings of Buddhist 
ideas are undoubted. But later, in the Middle Ages, the 
Buddha legend was widely popularised in all European countries 
through that famous Book of Barlaam and Foasaph. ‘‘Joasaf 
is nothing else but Judasaf which is a misreading of Budasaf, 
that is Bodhisatva.”? And the popularity of the Buddha’s 
thoughts in Europe are as strong and wide-spread now as his 
legend was in the Middle Ages. “In the 19th century, the 
epic poem ‘The Light of Asia’, describing the career of the 
Buddha, by the English poet, Sir Edwin Arnold, met with such 
enthusiasm, that more than 60 editions of the book were pub- 
lished in England and more than a hundred in America.” 


1. Macdonell, H. S. L. p. 423. 
Winternitz, S. Pr. I. L. 79. 
2. Winternitz, S. Pr. J. 1. p. 65. 
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“Even more than the idcas of the Upanishads and of the Bhaga- 
vadgita, Buddhist ideas have exercised and are still exercising 
an enormous influence on Western thought.’ 


THE EPICS 


The great epics of India, the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata ave not widely known in Europe beyond the circle of 
scholars. But some of their episodes have gained wide popu- 
larity in Western countries. The story of Savitri, the sublime 
tale of the triumph of Love over Death, and the beautiful 
romantic episode of Nala and Damayanti have cvoked sincere 
appreciation and wonder wherever they have been told, read 
or recited in the western world. “The story of Nala and Dama- 
yanti is one of the best known Indian poems in Europe. It has 
been considered as one of the gems of the poetry of the world.’”? 


THE TALES 


“But no work of Indian literature belongs so truly to the 
literature of the world as the Panchatantra.”’ ‘Indian Stories 
and motives of stories have wandered from nation to nation, so 
that we meet with them amongst all peoples of Asia and Europe, 
nay, even among Somalis and Suahilis on the African Coast.” 
“By an almost bewildering number of channels the stories of the 
Panchatantra have travelled all over the East and the West, and 
translations of the work have become some of the popular books 
in Europe during the Middle Ages. Hence, it is no wonder 
that we find traces of Indian fables and tales in the most popular 
narrative works of Western literature, such as the ‘“‘Gesta Roma- 
norum”’ and similar collection of Monks’ Tales in Latin, in the 
French fabliaux, and in the works of the famous story-tellers, 
Boccaccio and Straparola in Italy, of Chaucer in England and 
La Fontaine in France, and even in the German Household 
Tales collected by the brothers Grimm.? 


KALIDASA 


“Classical literature is the name given to that class of 
Indian literature which is purcly artistic. They convey to the 
reader the aesthetic delicacy and sublimity of the Indian mind. 


1,2 Ibid. pp. 66. 
3- Winternilz. S. Pr. J. L. pp. 7°. 
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[t was during the romantic revival of the 18th century when 
the whole of Western Europe was passing through a second spell 
of Renaissance and when Shakespeare was casting his magic 
spell over the entire civilised humanity, that Kalidasa, the finest 
product of Indian aesthetic literature was discovered by the 
Europeans. To a large extent, the studies in Sanskrit literature 
and philosophy and the wild enthusiasm for India that began 
in the last part of the 18th century in Europe, were due to the 
‘publication of Sakuntala.’ Great figures who were used to 
the worship of Shakespeare, now unhesitatingly offered their 
homage to the author of the Sakuntala. Sakuntala was looked 
upon like a wonder coming from the ‘“‘land of wonders.” In 
Germany, the Romanticists ‘who threw themselves with the 
greatest enthusiasm into everything strange and distant’, felt 
themselves most especially attracted by India. It was in 1789 
that Sir William Jones first published the translation of Sakuntala 
in English. Two years later the play was translated into German. 
“It aroused at once an enthusiasm among literary people all 
over Europe and more specially in Germany, which we can 
hardly understand today.’’ There is no need to repeat here 
the oft quoted epigram of Goethe on the Sakuntala. But he 
wrote even 30 years after he had first read it: ‘The first time 
when I became aware of this unfathomable work, it excited such 
an enthusiasm in me and attracted me so much that I_ have 
never left off studying it.” 

The discovery of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala in the West is 
only paralleled in modern times by that of Tagore, the other 
great Indian poet, through the award of the Nobel prize for 
literature, the first Asian to be so honoured. No other poet 
was ever more honoured and admired during his life-time by 
civilised humanity than Rabindranath Tagore. His poetry gave, 
in true Indian manner, to a world, seething with a spiritual 
drought and restless with hate, greed-and ambition, the touch 
of the Divine and the perception of the Beautiful and the Eternal, 
thus continuing the stream of spirituality and mystic illumination 
that has always flowed from India to fertilise or edify man’s mind 
all the world over. 
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WESTERN LEGACY IN INDIA 


First contacts of man with the outer world are mostly 
through the necessities of existence. Intellectual exploration 
or spiritual fellowship come later. It is the same story 
perhaps in the relations between nations. Thus the earliest 
contact of Europe with India may be traced back to remote 
times, through the traffic in commodities such as pepper, sugar, 
gold, precious stones or textiles. Europe has always depended 
for these things on the tropics and, ‘not to a small degree, on 
India. For long, long centuries these things could reach Europe 
only through slow and perilous land journeys by devious routes, 
It was during the Renaissance when human energy in Europe 
became, as it were, conscious of itself and wanted to break all 
barriers, intellectual as well as geographical, in the exuberance 
of revived youth, to march across the vast world, that the 
direct sea-route between India and Europe was discovered and 
established, and the process of direct acquaintance between the 
two civilizations began. 

After the Portugese had discovered the sea-route to India 
there was a Europe-wide urge among several nations to have 
a share in the spoils of commerce with the newly discovered 
East. 

The East India Company, formed in London to trade 
with India and the East Indian islands, received the charter from 
Queen Elizabeth in the year of grace 1600 A. D. It was a time 
when both India and England were each passing through one 
of the most glorious periods of their histories. For England 
it was the spacious days of Queen Elizabeth I, when a small 
and little-known insular race found itself suddenly expressing 
its pent-up energy in all human fields with undreamed of 
achievements, making her presence and influence felt on land 
and waters far beyond her small boundaries. It was the time 
when Englishmen circumnavigated the world and defeated the 
mighty Armada, when Spenser wrote his bewitching poetry and 
Shakespeare his splendid plays. On the other hand, in India, 
it was the period when great Akbar was reigning in magni- 
ficence, and for the first time in the history of mankind, that 
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great ruler of men, illiterate though he was, was trying to evolve 
a new universal religion after realising the essential unity of all 
faiths. And his Empire too, was so prosperous and the Emperor 
himself so popular that the people of Hindustan declared in 
sonorous Sanskrit : “The Lord of Delhi, that is the Lord of 
the World.” 

So, on both sides, the beginnings seem to have been auspi- 
cious. In those days, when English merchants had to wait 
for months on the grace of the Moghul Court at Delhi for the 
grant of a few privileges of trade here and there in a sprawling 
Empire, who could have ever dreamed that the scales of destiny 
would so turn as to completely reverse the situation, making the 
race of the waiting merchants the rulers of the same land, issu- 
ing commands from the same Court of Delhi, to be obeyed by 
millions of people of a vast sub-continent ? Who could have 
ever imagined that the little known language in which the letter 
of King James I to the Emperor Jahangir was written, sounding 
strangely alien to the latter, would one day be learnt by millions 
of intellectuals of that vast subcontinent and turn out to be a 
great fertilising agency to her many literatures, and be the sole 
means also of unifying her multitudinous peoples into one solid 
national entity as well as being her most effective medium of 
communication with the outer world ? , 

It seems, a Destiny more powerful than human Will was 
at work and the way was paved for more and more intimate 
contact of the two races as if through a planned process. At the 
end of the 17th century, after several reigns of unparalleled 
magnificence which have left their lasting marks in splendid 
marble monuments in cities like Delhi, Agra, and Fatehpur, 
the Moguls at last found themselves empty of all their 
pompous glory. The empire fell to anarchy and ceaseless civil 
war among vainglorious war-lords. It was at this moment that 
the English appeared on the field, with their national charac- 
teristics of energy and efficiency, and became masters of the 
subcontinent through all the usual means familiar to true Empire 
builders. 

The real beginning of the British Empire in India was 
made at the battle of Plassey in 1757, after which Bengal came 
under the control of the British East India Company, rather 
like a political windfall. From this date to 1857 when the 
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three modern universitics of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay were 
established and from which the real story of Western influence 
in India begins, the British administrators were too busy with 
wars, conquests and concemitant disorders, to give any serious 
attention to the cultural aspects of their government. But all 
through that century, Christian missionarics had been coming 
to India, and establishing printing presses to propagate the 
Gospel of Christ among the supposedly benighted peoples of 
India. There were some philanthropic Britishers also, like 
David Hare, the enlightened Scotch watch-maker in Calcutta, 
who had been making private efforts to educate the natives in the 
western ways, out of the purest of humanitarian motives. In the 
beginning, the Indians were extremely reluctant to learn English 
for fear of losing caste; but the economic advantages of such an 
education were too alluring to be long resisted. Gradually 
pupils poured into government, private and missionary schcols, 
resulting in amanzing discoveries of inherent Indian brilliance. 
In 183] the Committee of Public Education stated that although 
measures for the diffusion of English were only in their infancy, 
the results obtained at the “‘Vidyalay or College at Calcutta sur- 
passed al] their expectations. ...... A command of the English 
Janguage and a familiarity with its literature and science has 
been acquired to an extent rarely equalled by any schools in 
Europe.” 

These results being so encouraging the authorities of 
the East India Company were persuaded to grant more and 
more money for the education of the Indians. But before 
the universities were started and a definite plan of education 
was decided upon, there was a long and tense controversy as 
to the Oriental or the Occidental system of education to be 
adopted. And it was an Indian, the great Reformer, Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy of whom we shall have the pleasure of speaking in 
greater detail presently, who showed remarkable foresight 
in pulling his tremendous weight and influence on to the side 
of the Occidentalists, strongly advocating the Western method of 
learning in place of the Eastern, for the liberation of the nation’s 
soul and intellect from the deadweight of long-accumulated, 
senseless traditions, superstitions and general ignorance. It was 


1. Literatury History of India. Fraser. pp. 398. 
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certainly for the good of India that the Occidentalists won the 
battle. In the century from the establishment of the first three 
universities at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, till now, the 
intellectual, spiritual and political resurgence that India has 
witnessed is certainly far beyond the dreams of those who had 
started the process. But it may be interesting to review briefly the 
nature of the changes that came upon an ancient Oriental people, 
out of this contact with Western civilisation and culture. For, 
the key to the understanding of Shakespearean influence on 
the Indian mind and character may be found to lie there. 


II 


No people of the Orient has been under so direct a contact 
with a European race and for such a long period of time as the 
Indian. But it may be a modern socio-cultural miracle that, 
of all the peoples of Asia and Africa, the Indians happen to 
be the least Westcrnised, all the same. Three long centuries 
of European contact and nearly two centuries of British administ- 
ration, one of the most efficient at that, have not been able to 
work out that transformation that has entirely changed the faces 
of other countries and the ways of other peoples with whom 
Western contact has been far from direct. Isn’t it sad to see 
Iranian, Chinese and Japanese ladies in skirts and coats and high 
heels ? But the picture of a cultured Indian lady in Western 
costume remains to be seen. The trilby and the bowler have 
pushed out the age-old Fez in Turkey, Iran and Egypt, while 
world-councils still listen, spell-bound, to brilliant outpourings in 
English, flowing from under picturesque Indian turbans. This 
indeed is typical of the changes that came upon India during two 
centuries of British contact. Vast social, religious and political 
changes made India grow out of all recognition during these 
two hundred years, but the people have remained either essen- 
tially Indian or grown even more Indian than they were ever 
before. The first cultured Indian who ever learnt English, 
as purely a means of acquisition of knowledge, was the man 
to advocate Western methods of learning in the country in the 
place of the Oriental, as well as the man to be regarded as 
the Father of Nationalism in India. This man, Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy, stands symbolic of the intellectual ferment that the 
Western contact worked on the Indian national genius. By his 
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activities he has plainly shown how India, while eager to learn 
all that is the finest and the best in European culture, need not 
sacrifice anything that is worthy in her own. This man, born 
and brought up a Hindu, was passionately iconoclastic against 
idolatry, universally prevalent in Hindu India even today, long 
before he Icarnt English or became conversant with Western 
culture. Besides his own mother tongue, Bengali, he learnt 
Arabic and Persian even in his boyhood and acquired his first 
inspirations in monotheism from the Qoran. Driven out of 
home by his father for his heresies, at a quite young age, he, 
during his wanderings, went to Tibet to know all about Buddhism. 
But he had to flee from Tibet to escape the wrath of the Lamas 
who too were violently criticised by him for their superstitious 
beliefs that were farthest from what the Buddha had actually 
taught. While in Banaras, he learnt Sanskrit and studied the 
Vedas and Upanishads and was so overwhelmed with their mono- 
theistic doctrines, that he loudly and fearlessly called upon his 
Hindu compatriots to look back on their past in order to find 
out the true concepts of Godhead and Religion, and thus started 
the first national movement in India, the Brahmo Samaj. After 
he had learnt English, he eagerly studied the Christian scriptures, 
and not satisfied with the Authorised Version of the Bible, learnt 
Hebrew and Greek to read the Old and the New Testaments in 
their originals. And as a result of these studies he attacked the 
Christian conception of Trinity as a form of pure idolatry, and 
started a Unitarian church in Calcutta. It was he who sup- 
ported the British Government whole-heartedly in their noble 
efforts at the suppression of the Sutiee, and was the first Indian 
to sail for England, to appeal to the British Parliament for a 
grant of political rights to his people. In England he was 
received with respect by all classes of peoples. He wrote and 
spoke English so well that Jeremy Bentham had to declare that 
he wished that the style of James Mill had been equal to it.! 
But with all his heretical activities and his insatiable search for 
knowledge from all possible sources, Eastern or Western, he 
lived and died a Brahmin, tended by his own Brahmin servant 
and wearing his Brahmanic thread.? 


1. A Literary History of India, Fraser, pp. 391. 
2. Ibid, p. 403. 
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The non-conformist religious movement, the Brahmo 
Samaj, that Ram Mohan had started, had its roots deep in 
Indian culture, though it remained open, all the while, to most 
of the acceptable features of Western civilization. And it is on 
account of this beautiful fusion, that some of the noblest of 
Indians, such as the poet Tagore and the scientist Bose have 
come out of the nursery of this reformed Indian church, while 
purely Christian communities have not contributed much to the 
national regeneration of India. 

This fusion of the two cultures and this assimilation of 
what is good in the Western civilisation and rejection of what- 
ever is bad or incompatible with the Indian conception of 
culture, are the keynotes to the entire history of the tremendous 
changes that have come upon India in the last two centuries. 

It may be worth while to find out what part Western 
literature has played in this intellectual and social revolution in 
India and whether Shakespeare, the giant, has played in it 
any part at all. 


III 


If the British rulers of India, overbusy with the law and 
order situation in the Empire, forgot or deliberately refused to do 
what they could, for the development of the Indian genius in 
modern conditions, the subtle leaven of Western literature started 
the needed process of awakening and revitalisation of the Indian 
mind that the Empire’s police force could neither prevent nor 
suppress even if it had wanted to. When the new system of edu- 
cation was started in India in the fifties of the last century, 
Macaulay had expressed the fond expectation that “If our plans 
of Education are followed up, there will not be a single idolator 
among the respectable classes in Bengal thirty years since. And 
this will be effected without any effort to proselytise; without the 
smallest interference in the religious liberty; merely by the natural 
operation. of knowledge and reflection.”! The results, however, 
have been so contrary to Macaulay’s expectations that an Indian 
today could only laugh at such wishful rationalisations of that 
great English writer, as the immediate effect of Western education 
on the Indian mind was consciousness of its own fine heritage. 


1. The Legacy of India, by G. T. Garrat, pp. 402. 
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The unhistorical Hindu suddenly linked himself to the glorious 
past of his land. When Christian missionaries attacked Hindu 
idolatry, the Hindu reformers went back to the good old 
Vedas to rediscover their own monotheistic Hinduism, and to 
resurrect and popularisc it as an effective counterblast to 
Christian prosclytising campaigns. 

In the old days the Hindu lived an intenscly sclf-centred, 
individualistic life. Each and every Hindu was and still so 
remains to a pitiful degree, concerned with only his own spiritual 
salvation, through austeritics outside the world or through ob- 
serving his Dharma (social-religious duty) inside it. The un- 
historical Hindu had even no idea as to who actually built the 
magnificent temples with which his own vast motherland is so 
gloriously ornamented. He believed that gods had built them. 
But ideas soon changed rapidly. The Western educated 
Hindu soon expanded his idea to plan out his personal life in 
relation ‘to his people, society and nation. He also came to 
believe slowly that his personal salvation lay to a large extent 
in the betterment of his own race. He is not only proud now 
of his temples, but has gone also to the other extreme of being 
too proud of too many things merely because they are Indian. 

The following extract from a book by the late lamented 
C. F. Andrews will go far in corroborating the point at issue: 

“I remember well at Delhi, teaching Wordsworth’s poetry 
to a group of young, eager Indian students. We came to the 
greatest of all the famous ‘sonnets on liberty’ : 


“We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake : the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held.—In everything, we are sprung 
Of Earth’s first blood, have titles manifold.” 


“After explaining its meaning to them, I was asked by one 
of the group whether Indians could use the same language about 
themselves,—when they in their turn had learnt to ‘speak the 
tongue that Shakespeare spake.’ Without a moments’ hesi- 
tation I answered, ‘‘Yes’’, and J am sure that the answer was 
right. When I was taking the essay work in the same class, one 
of my students said to me, ‘‘Sir, that line of Wordsworth—‘we 
must be free or dic’-—haunts us ! That is just what every true 
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Indian feels today. Why does Great Britain keep us in sub- 
jection ?” 

This was typical indeed of the intellectual reaction in the 
Indian, to his acquaintance with Western literature in the last 
century. And for a parallel we need not go anywhere except 
to the spacious days of Queen Elizabeth I, bubbling over with 
new vitality of national consciousness after the May-morning of 
the Renaissance had awakened the insular Briton to the glori- 
ous possibilities of life and letters. Wasn’t there a tremendous 
desire among the English in those days to catch up with, or 
to outstrip other peoples of Europe in every branch of human 
activity ? And didn’t the literary figures of London in those 
days want not to rest content with the imitations only of the 
classical products, but to excel them, if they could, by their 
own original works ? And in the truly nationalistic ambition, 
everything borrowed from the classics was transmuted into 
things English, rich and lovely with the peculiar aroma of the 
nation and the soil. It was the same story in modern India. 

The very essence of Western literature after the Renaissance 
has been, and still continu es to be, the Freedom of Man. India 
in the pre-British days, was not different from the Europe of 
medieval times,—a priest-ridden land, her people bound hand 
and foot by worn out social and religious rites which they had 
been taught to believe were of divine origin, and were thus 
beyond the questionings of man. The common man had no 
rights of his own; surrendered from his very birth, either to 
the caste, the priest or to the local landlord. The Brahmin 
denied the whole nation the knowledge of the scriptures and was 
more often than not ignorant of it himself in the proper spirit. 
Into conditions such as these the entire post-Renaissance litera- 
tures of Europe came as an intellectual and psychological eye- 
opener to the educated Indian, through the English language. 
Tt seems the Renaissance that started working the regeneration 
of the hurnan spirit three centuries ago in Europe, was destined, 
after it had finished its job there, to cross the seas and set about 
working among peoples and places where conditions similar to 
the medieval times of Europe prevailed. What the fugitive 
Greek scholars from Constantinople did to Europe, the trading 
sailors of Europe have done to the Eastern lands, 


1. The Challenge of the N. W. Frontier, (pp. 185-86), C. F. Andrews, 
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In the beginning, however, the strong new light of the 
West did completely dazzle the Indian eyes. But reactions came 
very soon, In religion, art and literature, as well as customs 
and manners, India’s leaders tried to stem the tide of denation- 
alisation by reviving, reinterpreting and sublimating the national 
and traditional elements. And their success stands symbolised 
in the essentially Indian quality of the colourful personalities of 
such world figures as Tagore and Gandhi than whom it will be 
difficult to find greater or better assimilators of what is truly 
good and beautiful in the West, while remaining Oricntal 
through and _ through. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE INDIAN RENAISSANCE 


A categorical answer to the question, what role Shakes- 
peare’s writings have played in the Indian Renaissance, is not 
possible. And what if not ? Mount Everest, the highest peak 
on this globe of ours, stands, in isolated grandeur, serving perhaps 
no particular purpose to the world in general or India in parti- 
cular. It is the long range of lesser heights, making the mountain- 
wall of the Himalayas that really serves India by throwing back 
the vital monsoon clouds, thus sustaining not only countless 
lives, year after year, but also a great civilisation of great 
antiquity. 

Shakespeare has not founded any ‘school’ even in English 
literature, nor has he inspired other English writers in any con- 
spicuous manner. Keats, though a great admirer of Shakespeare, 
was thrilled and inspired by Chapman’s Homer. In the galaxy 
of English poets there is none in particular who may be said to 
owe special poetical allegiance to Shakespeare. Of such an 
extraordinary genius as Shakespeare, imitation will naturally 
be futile and frustrating. One can understand the desire of 
any young poet to emulate Keats or Shelley, although here 
too the results might not be any the less contemptible. But a 
parallel Antony and Cleopatra is absurd in the very idea. 
Voluptuous love is too well known in stories and societies in all 
lands and among all peoples. But no poet, in no land, except 
Shakespeare, could create so splendid a Cleopatra. It is non- 
sense also to expect anything that may be called ‘inspiring’ in a 
play such as Antony and Cleopatra. It is the last book to help rege- 
nerating a man or a woman, and least of all, a nation. First 
and last, it is an artistic masterpiece, and no more. And that 
explains, in a way, the inconspicuous part Shakespeare may be 
said to have played in the general Renaissance of modern India. 

And there are other drawbacks too, social and cultural, 
which have stood in the way of an Indian appreciating 
Shakespeare even as a great artist to the extent an Englishman 
can or does. The very nature of Shakespeare-study in India 
has added not inconsiderably towards the luke-warm attitude of 
the average educated Indian for Shakespeare, 
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With the opening of the universities in India, Shakespeare’s 
works became an essential part of the syllabus in the colleges 
and schools in the land. And so, for more than two centuries 
or so, every young Indian who happens to be in school or 
college, has been compelled to read and know, willy-nilly, quite 
a little about Shakespeare. And there begins the tragedy of the 
bitter reactions in the mind of the average educated Indian for 
a great poet, on account of a nonsensical system forcing even 
wonderful poetry down unwilling throats. But are such re- 
actions specifically Indian ? The day this writer got down at 
the railway station of Stratford-on-Avon, he soon found himself 
talking with two ladies of the native town of Shakespeare. He 
said to them, by the way, ‘“‘You must be proud, aren’t you really, 
being citizens of Stratford where Shakespeare was born.” ? 
“No”’, quickly replied one of the two ‘‘We don’t feel much like 
that. He becomes a terror to us through his plays from our 
school-days.”” If such be the reactions of youth speaking the 
very language of Shakespeare, how much more natural, more 
tragic and more true should it be with regard to young students 
in foreign lands? The antique speech of Shakespeare is boring 
even to many English scholars; one can imagine then a foreigner’s 
natural lack of enthusiasm for it. ‘‘And when we do open a 
Shakespeare play, what rant we often find ourselves reading, 
what doggerel and dull jokes, what tedious reading.”? Only 
when the historical and circumstantial background of the plays 
of Shakespeare are properly understood, do these incongruities 
lose their too obtrusive repulsion ina sympathctic connoisseur. 
But that process is too seldom gone through in schools or colleges 
of India. Students in India are asked to take up two or three 
plays of Shakespeare for particular examination, for too much 
emphasis is laid on the explanation of difficult and obscure lines 
and passages rather than on appreciation of the quality of 
creativity in the plays. In this atmosphere of literary vivisection 
one can imagine the poor chances a poet has of being enjoyed 
by the young, whose immature critical judgements need the 
most delicate approach and the most tactful handling, for a 
proper understanding of any poetry, and all the more for poetry 
in a foreign language. 


1. On Reading Shakespeare, L. P. Smith, pp. 5. 
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It is difficult to forget an incident during this author’s own 
undergraduate days which would perhaps illustrate effectively 
what he has been driving at. 

In one of the classes, the play As you Like It was being 
taught and the teacher was an Englishman. With some mental 
tour de force the grown-up Indian boys had reconciled them- 
selves to the fairy-tale atmosphere of the play that was supposed 
to be a ‘masterpiece’ of the greatest playwright in the world. 
But when, at the end of the drama, the wicked Oliver was married 
to the sweet and beautiful Celia, it was a shock that both the 
aesthetic as well as the moral sensitivities of the young Indians 
could no longer stand. They at once asked the British teacher 
how a great poet like Shakespeare could do this. And instead of 
explaining the limitations under and the circumstances in which 
Shakespeare had to write his plays, the Englishman told the 
Indian boys that as Shakespeare was a great poet, we must take 
what he had written for granted and that he was beyond our 
critical judgement. And that is how generations of Indians 
have been made to appreciate Shakespeare. 

But when a sensitive, civilised nation has been in contact 
with a great dramatic literature in another language for nearly 
a century, some impact is bound to occur. The traditional 
Hindu theatre patronised by the royal courts had almost been 
extinct in India, due to Islamic lack of patronage and other 
causes, by the time the British came on the scene. Sanskrit 
plays were studied by students in the native Sanskrit schools but 
they were no longer performed. The nation’s instinct for 
theatrical amusements was secking satisfaction in the rustic 
operatic plays performed by village bands under the open sky. 
The subjects were mainly mythological; but to the people 
brought up in the tradition of these stories, those myths were 
more real than life itself, drab as it was. They were as much a 
part of their mental make-up as the Old Testament stories are 
of any Christian’s. And even to this day, the vast mass of Indian 
peasantry knows no more moral and aesthetic entertainment 
than these strect-plays, either improvised by the amateurs in 
the villages, or given by touring professionals. The performances 
begin generally a little after nightfall, and more often than 
not, end not before the next dawn. Under the climatic condi- 
tions in India, a day-performance is inconvenient, and the cool 
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Indian nights provide the Indian actors and audience the mar- 
vellous star-studded canopy of the sky under which the perfor- 
mance, in the soft light of torches, gains a sort of colour and 
atmosphere denied to sophisticated theatres. The audience, than 
whom it is difficult to find a more eager and more interested 
crowd of playgoers in any city of the world, spread out on the 
street, leaving a circular space at the centre for the performance 
and a narrow passage for their exits and entrances, and squatting 
tailor fashion, sit out the entire performance in perfect silence. 

But such conditions are far from suitable or even available 
in the cities. When the modern cities of Calcutta and Bombay 
grew up under the British, the rich Indian merchants knew the 
professional nautch girl as the only entertainment, to which the 
English and other foreign residents were often invited. But as 
the European population in such cities increased to considerable 
numbers, playhouses, first amateurish and then professional, 
were started for their own entertainment on the model of con- 
temporary European theatres. To such performances, the rich 
Indian residents were often invited in turn, and the patriot- 
ism of the Indian at once caught the idea of starting similar 
theatres of their own. Thus it is, that the modern Indian theatre 
began its career. But one has to be clear in mind that it was 
not the birth of the theatre in India. It was, like many other 
things, only the vevival of an old Hindu institution that had 
gone into oblivion during the six centuries of Islamic rule in 
India. And as in Elizabethan times, so in modern India, the 
main concern of the new class of theatre-managers was to attract 
and retain the patronage of the customers by ever fresh stories, 
when theatres in India were revived on commercial lines. 
There was a run on suitable foreign plots that could easily be 
adapted and placed on the Indian stage. So, both India and 
Europe were laid under tribute. Ancient Indian plays were 
given a fresh lease of life, new Indian plays were written, and 
plays from European literature were presented in an Indian 
garb. And in this utilitarian search for plots among European 
playwrights who could answer the purpose better than 
Shakespeare ? The plots of Shakespearean dramas with their 
immense opportunities for suspense and _ surprise, thrilling 
meetings and partings, the mistaken identities and love-affairs 
under disguises, as well as songs, dances and loud declamations, 
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became favourite with a large section of professional theatres, 
particularly in Western and Eastern India. 

In this act of supplying of plots for the newly grown 
Indian theatre, Shakespeare was but one of the many European 
dramatists and poets, though naturally his share was the largest.1 
Apart from this and other reforms, important though in several 
ways, which we shall discuss presently, Shakespeare cannot be 
said in any way to have helped to create an absolutely new kind 
of literature in India. For one thing, there was nothing abso- 
lutely new in the European dramatic literature that was not 
already in the old Sanskrit plays, except the tragic endings of 
certain types; and for another, the very differences in the 
ideals of art-make it really difficult for Shakespeare to be 
enthusiastically received by an Indian. And so, in spite of 
recognised changes in the Indian theatre, due to contact with 
Elizabethan plays, we cannot say, the influence of Shakespeare 
has been anything like that which happened to certain conti- 
nental literatures in Europe. For instance, one scholar says 
with regard to Norwegian literature: “The name of Shakespeare 
is thus to Norsemen associated with the vernal awakening of 
New-Norwegian Poetry, a spring-tide of lyric enthusiasm which 
the nation looks back upon with feelings similar to those with 
which we witness the recurring miracle of the early anemones, 
lifting their sweet blue eyes from amidst the snow...... »2 Nothing 
like that can be said with regard to Shakespeare’s influence 
on Indian literature. 

The most remarkable feature of Western literature, on 
the whole, may be taken to be its bold realism which does not 
hesitate to couple the sublime with the ridiculous as they really 
happen in life. But lives differ greatly in the East and in the 
West, and although it is easy to appreciate the magnificent realism 
of life in the plays of Shakespeare, it is not possible to transplant 
it wholesale on Indian soil where social customs and conventions 
are so different. And so, although Shakespeare’s plays, on 
their first acquaintance, gave their usual shock of a new and 
splendid discovery to the Indian mind, they failed to become 
a vitalising germ in the process of a nation-wide fertilisation. 


1. See Chap. VIL and VIII of The Indian Theatre, by Prof. R.K. Yajnik. 
2. A Book af Homage to Shakespeare, Ghr. Collin p. 499. 
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Professor R. K. Yajnik who has made a special study of this 
problem of Western influence on the Indian theatre, has at 
last asked the question in his book The Indian Theatre : “Why 
has the Western influence, so far, not produced satisfactory 
results in the several Indian theatres of today ?”’, without any 
satisfactory answer from anywhere.’ After giving large details 
about the stage versions of the different plays of Shakespeare in 
the different languages of India, he has to confess that “moving 
from the west to the east of India, one notices at once that the 
Bengali theatre has never taken seriously to the Shakespearean 
comedy. The Bengali drama is the most original in India 
and tries to develop on national lines.” 

But that there have been certain reforms and modifications 
in the Hindu drama due to Shakespearean or European impact 
cannot be rejected outright. We can do no better than quote 
from Prof. Yajnik’s book, where he sums up his findings in the 
following way : 

‘If one bears in mind the ancient and medieval Indian 
drama, one cannot fail to perceive the following remarkable 
changes in the modern plays today : 

(a) Many plays now open with only a prayer or without 
any ceremony whatsoever, and proceed straight with the business 
of the plot...... (b) Unlike the practice of the ancient drama, 
many short explanatory scenes (in which generally minor 
characters figure) are introduced in the manner of Shakespeare... 
(c) These many scenes are grouped in five acts in the European 
manner. The ancient mode of seven or ten acts has completely 
disappeared,...... the modern tendency of three acts is usually 
welcomed. (d) The melodramatic elements involving mur- 
ders, lust and sensational escapes and unnatural deeds have 
been borrowed profusely by the Gujarati-Urdu stage from the 
Elizabethan drama. (e) The concluding prayer or epilogue 
has now disappeared in many cases...... The Chronicle plays 
too, have exercised lasting influence on the Indian stage. 
Shakespeare pointed the way towards the glorification of great 
national heroes.””? 

In general, the Indian plays of modern times, be they 


1. The Indian Theatre, by R. K. Yajnik pp. 242. 
2. Ibid., p. 230. 
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histories or comedies, have tended also towards a decent real- 
ism, a desire to come nearcr to the life of the streets and every- 
day homes. But this cannot be said to be due entirely to the 
impact of Shakespeare plays. By and large, the impact of the 
entire Western culture and literature may be taken as a per- 
vasive factor behind much of the modernity in India. We come 
face to face with this particular contribution of the West more 
in novels and short poems, than in dramas. There is no 
doubt that Shakespeare’s shadow is unmistakable in modern 
Indian literature, but he has not been given such an ‘at home’ 
by the Indians as was done by the Germans and other Conti- 
nental nations, because of gulf of fundamental differences 
between the East and the West, notwithstanding the golden 
bridges that do link the two. A clearer appraisal of these golden 
links is necessary, calling for a little discussion on their own, 
relevant also as they are for the understanding of both Kalidasa 
and Shakespeare. 
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THE GULF AND THE BRIDGE 


It is difficult for the average Westerner to sce eye to eye 
with the Hindus, in his reverence for the cow or with the Muslim, 
in his abhorrence of the pig. But the Westerner should not 
forget also that a particular ceremony in the Christian Church 
where bread and wine are taken to be the flesh and blood of 
Jesus Christ, and supposed to be devoutly enjoyed for that very 
reason by the votaries, might appear savage and cannibalistic 
to a Hindu. There is many a similar belief and observance on 
both sides which extraordinary sympathy for mutual under- 
standing and appreciation. In such cases it is always wiser 
to allow a sense of reverential difference rather than a judge- 
ment of the other man’s attitude and performances according 
to one’s own standard of values. It is one of the commonest of 
human weaknesses to take for granted one’s own values and 
reactions as infallibly good and deserving universal application. 
The Greek tragedies, for instance, are highly estimated by the 
Western critics. And Shakespeare’s great tragedies are never 
properly valued unless set side by side with those Hellenic 
masterpieces. Hamlet and Othello are highly appreciated by 
the Indians, in spite of the fact that Indian dramaturgy does not 
commend any murder or horror to be presented on the stage, 
so as to affect the delicate feelings of an elegant audience. But 
the same Indian audience that might give thunderous ovation 
to a good staging of Othello or Hamlet, might be bored to death 
with Oc¢dipus Tyrannus, or Agamemmnon. Whatever the 
conventional excellence in execution the Indian sentiment is 
not prepared to accept even incest and murder of husbands and 
daughters, as high literature. An Indian might refuse to argue 
over it as he just can not stand it. Indian genius has always 
delighted in the universal and the cosmic rather than in the 
unusual and the abnormal for which the European mind seems 
to possess particular fascination, right from the time of the 
earliest Greeks to the modern times of Freud and his followers. 
But that may be exactly the reason why there has been few 
or no translations of Greek tragedies into the modern Indian 


languages so far, although scores and scores of European 
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plays, besides those of Shakespeare, have found their way 
into them. 

Isn’t it wrong and untenable therefore, to try and bring 
all art and literature under one standard ? Art and literature, 
as well as social manners and convictions are intimately related 
to geographical conditions. It is not good logic to extricate 
a particular art from its natural habitat and judge it by the 
standards of a different clime and country. Before this writer 
left India for foreign lands, he could not think of an architectural 
edifice without its outer walls being sculptured from top to 
bottom. There is hardly a temple in India where every inch of 
the stone surface is not meticulously ornamented. It was not 
surprising therefore that this writer was a little disappoined 
when he saw the churches, chathedrals and other monuments 
in European countries with their bare outer walls and simple 
outlines; the twin arts of architecture and sculpture standing in 
hostile isolation to each other. That these Eastern and Western 
types of buildings were suitable and proper to their respective 
lands and climes was not difficult to get at, in time. In a hot 
country like India, where people spend most of their time in 
open air rather than inside their houses, Indian architects and 
sculptors were wise, perhaps, in exhibiting their precious gifts on 
the exteriors of temples rather than in the dark interiors, whereas 
in England and other European countries where climatic condi- 
tions are just the reverse, the modes of sculpture and architec- 
ture became different accordingly. 

Like sculpture and architecture, literature too, greatly 
collects its colour, fragrance and character from the surrounding 
geographical conditions. The Greeks and the Indians or at 
least a good few of them in the western and northern India, and 
the Teutons, are of the same ancient racial stock. In many 
curious fundamentals, they are still the same as they were 
thousands of years before in some central Asian colonies. Take 
for instance one of the greatest social factors, i.e. man’s attitude 
towards woman, and see how they stand together in spite of 
vast distances of time and space between them, at present. The 
following remarks! from a distinguished Chinese scholar and 
writer make illuminating reading on this issue : “The Chinese 


1. Ady Country and My People, by Lin Yutang. 
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and the Western conceptions of the Feminine differ......... Toa 
Chinese, nothing is more striking than that the statue of a 
woman should be placed high up in the harbour of New York, 
to be looked at by all people coming into the country...... Why 
should Liberty be represented by a woman ? And why should 
Victory and Justice and Peace be represented by women? The 
Greek ideal to him (the Chinese) is new. For, in the West, 
man’s imagination has somehow deified woman and conferred 
on her a spiritual, ethereal beauty representing all that is pure, 
noble, beautiful and unearthly.” 

Strangely enough, the Hindu and the Greek, though parted 
by vast Time and Space from each other, are one with regard 
to this vital social attitude, on which the Chinese so fundamen- 
tally differ. For, the Hindu is not only used to conceive of 
woman with the most mysterious romanticism, but has also 
conferred Divinity on her, by trying personification of most of 
the virtues of man, such as Grace, Power, Wealth, Beauty, 
Knowledge and Poetry through the Woman. 

But even though this might prove the consanguinity of the 
Greek and the Teuton on the one hand, and the Indian on the 
other, the climatic conditions under which they have been 
living separately for ages, have wrought considerable differences 
in many other attitudes towards life in general, life being 
governed not half so much by any other factor as by geography. 
And literature, the very reflection of life as it is lived and looked 
at by a people, is, therefore, sure to vary, and does vary, from 
clime to clime. Thus does literature turn more imaginative, 
more lyrical and more philosophical in the East, in contrast 
to being the more vigorous, more realistic and more detailed 
in the West. While Western art sometimes errs on too sordid 
realism and much too often lacks a sense of the sublimity that 
is expected in art, the Easterners on ungoverned imagination, 
leading to incredible exaggeration of facts and to much-too- 
much sentimentalis >. But all these traits, both in the West 
and in the East could easily be traced to the influences that 
their respective natural surroundings exert on human existence. 
Nine-tenths of man’s personality is his background, both social 
and geographical. Few realise in Europe, that such figures 
as Homer, Virgil and Dante, are no more than names, even to 
the most educated Indians. But could it really mean that these 
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eastern multitudes are deprived of the luxury of proper literary 
enjoyments for not knowing Homer or Dante or that only 
Europeans are supposed to be specially endowed by Nature 
and Destiny to know that joy ? The Indians too have their 
own Virgils and Homers to satisfy their moral and_intel- 
lectual aspirations. Situated as they are, the ideals, and the 
processes of execution in the works of their own Homers, 
satisfy the Indians to a degree that no foreign poet can ever do. 
Shakespeare, of all the great European masters of literature, 
is more known to Indians, simply because he has been compul- 
sorily taught for all these years. Even then, he is known only 
to the few educated, and is really appreciated by only a tiny 
fraction of even that small community. 

It is time now for us, therefore, to analyse and understand 
what really are the psychological barriers born out of environ- 
ment to the appreciation and enjoyment of Shakespeare in an 
Indian or of Kalidasa or any other Indian author for that matter 
in the Westerner, by quoting some concrete references out of 
their works. This negative approach, to start with, might help 
us in our quest to discover some positive standards applicable 
to works and poets in different languages for proper evaluation. 
Every enthusiastic student of poetry may have to climb over 
such barrires to get at the rich treasures lying behind any 
foreign language. 


II 


In Sakuntala, Kalidasa’s most famous play, the entire 
plot hangs on the hinge of the sage Durvasa’s curse. In fact, 
without it, there would have been no play worth speaking, 
not to speak of a dramatic masterpiece. The curse not only 
indicates the absorbing intensity of the hermit girl’s passion 
for the young and handsome prince who had just left the 
hermitage, leaving the innocent girl in the throes of separation, 
but it provides also the sole conflict round which the play moves 
and out of which her character developes. So, in the play of 
Sakuntala, the curse is the thing. But to the average Westerner 
the circumstances of this important incident might appear 
absurd. To him Sakuntala’s indifference to the duties of hos- 
pitality to an elderly hermit may be no greater an offence than 
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a house-maid’s failure to respond to a visitor who had knocked 
at the front-door knob twice. And to bring down a curse for 
that, is a strange and abnormal behaviour, to understand which 
the average Westerner needs some explanation. 

But to the Hindu reader the significance of the incident 
is so plain that he may be surprised that there are pcoplc who 
think it something out of the ordinary. To the average Hindu, 
it is a thing that might have happened to himself or to any 
member of his family in the same circumstances. A guest, and 
particularly a hermit, is expected to receive such worshipful 
hospitality from a Hindu as no Westerner can understand. In 
ancient India (and even today) the priests and hermits gave up 
comforts of home for austerities in forests, not only for their own 
spiritual evolution but also for that of the society as a whole. 
Their physical needs, which were nothing more than a piece of 
cloth and a bowl of rice, were to be looked after by the house- 
holders. Such a life of sacrifice and detachment and __ lofty 
spiritual stature naturally generated reverence in the common 
man and considering their small demands, an offence against 
such dedicated personalities was unthinkable. And so, if ever 
one of these strayed into a village and appeared before a house- 
holder for a little hospitality, the latter thought it a matter of 
great good fortune to himself and his family. The householder 
would immediately hasten to wash the guest’s feet with respectful 
bowings before he would ask what he could do for him. Poor 
Sakuntala, Kalidasa’s enchanting heroine, though brought up 
in the hermitage of a great sage, forgot these basic social obli- 
gations and no wonder that the guest hermit became furious 
over such a dereliction of duty in such a place. The poor girl’s 
unintentional indifference to even the show of courtesies to a 
guest not only meant a disrespect to that particular holy man 
who was used to prompt and reverential hospitality at even 
royal courts, but it was a serious violation also of a fundamental 
social Jaw. It was a sure indication of lack of culture and proper 
upbringing in the daughter of a hermit. To the Hindu reader 
this entire incident is completely natural therefore, though to 
the Western readers it may appear rather absurd. 

The Indian reader, on the other hand, meets in Shakes- 
peare’s plays some of the most revolting psychological shocks 
of his life with regard to certain most sacred of human relations. 
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The relation between parents and children, for instance. In 
India it is the most sacred and respectful, next only to that be- 
tween man and God. But when the Indian reads in Macbeth 
(Act IV, Sc. IT): 
Son—My father is not dead, for all your saying. 
Lady Macduff—Yes, he is dead, how will thou do for a father ? 
Son—Nay, how will you do for a husband ? 
Lady Macduff—Why, I can buy me twenty at any market. 
Son—Then you’ll buy ‘em to sell again 
or, 
in the Merchant of Venice (Act II, Sc. II) 
Gobbo—I cannot think you are my son. 
Launcelot—I know not what I shall think of that, but I 
am Launcelot the Jew’s man; and I am sure 
Margery your wife is my mother 
his feelings are simply outraged. Even today an Indian child 
cannot be thought of as referring to his or her father as his or her 
mother’s husband, or to his or her mother, as his or her father’s 
wife. And to talk with the parents themselves about them in 
terms of husband and wife is something deeply nauseating to 
the moral and social sense of the average Indian. 

Apart from these differing attitudes towards certain com- 
mon social factors, there are also other various concepts, many 
products of racial imagination and superstition that are entirely 
foreign to one another. The god Zeus, or the goddess Minerva 
evoke no more enthusiasm in a Hindu boy than will god Siva 
or the goddess Sarasvati in a British counterpart. While, with 
laborious explanations, the Hindu boy might get at vague, 
shadowy impressions of the Greek or the Roman Pantheon, the 
Hindu gods and goddesses form inseparable parts of his mental 
make-up. Even now, millions of Hindu boys in thousands of 
schools and colleges of India, celebrate with pomp, if not with 
piety, the annual worshlp of Sarasvati, the goddess of poetry, 
music and learning. In a society where a wisely conceived 
hierarchy of such gods and goddesses is still a living tradition, it 
must not be difficult to realise how a foreign pantheon of gods 
and goddesses, long dead, must naturally remain hazy of com- 
prehension. The non-conformist poet Tagore has written first- 
rate poetry on some of the orthodox Hindu gods and mythologi- 
cal personalities, just as Christian Keats has written on Endymion 
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and Hyperion or Psyche. But even the worst Westernised 
Bengali will fail to feel that much at home with Hyperion as 
he is expected to be with a Tagorite Siva or Kama. Things and 
ideas to which one is born, claim a right of belonging to one’s 
mental world which those acquired later on as mere infor- 
mation can not. Thus the beautiful description of Queen 
Mab in Romeo and Juliet, which every Shakespearean critic 
cites as an example of Shakespeare’s imaginative eloquence, falls 
flat on a Hindu reader, the very concept of a queen Mab as the 
originator of dreams, being foreign to him. And such expres- 
sions as ‘‘she is the fairies’ midwife’’ or ‘‘she comes, in shape no 
bigger than an agate stone on the forefinger of an elderman” 
have to be assiduously explained to him before he can have any 
general idea of what it is all about. And anybody with a little 
of artistic imagination might easily realise how muddled 
appreciation of poetry could be when it is driven home through 
Notes and Explanations. 

Then there is the difference of natural background against 
which poetry and art have thriven in different climes and lands. 
The weeping willow, the daisy, the buttercup, the daffodil, the 
birth and the oak,—these naturally make English poetry full 
of meaning to an English mind. Through the mental laws 
of association, they evoke in him the nostalgic memories of 
his country and his people. But being absolutely unfamiliar, 
these are the very things that stand in the way of an Indian’s 
full understanding of English poetry. No amount of good 
teaching can fire in an Indian student that feeling of kinship 
for the Thames or the Cheviot hills, that he feels for the Hima- 
layas or the Ganga, 

All these, combined with the social] differences as illustra- 
ted before through Durvasa’s curse in  Kalidasa’s play 
Sakuntala or the irreverent manner in which sons speak of 
parents in The Merchant of Venice or Macbeth, might create the 
impression that comparison of the two representative poets of 
India and England is a well-nigh desperate case. 

But there is enough justification to feel also that even the 
differences among the great are well worth one’s study and 
might turn out to be both revealing and rewarding. This is 
indeed a challenge to enterprising minds, this discovery of strange 
beauty in strange tongues and lands. Here, for instance, is a 
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case that might demonstrate how the very diversities could be 
highly illuminating. 


TEMPEST AND SAKUNTALA 


It has been remarked by Indian critics that The Tempest 
is the only play of Shakespeare that comes nearest to any work 
of Kalidasa. The Tempest has indeed some resemblance to 
Sakuntala, so far as the background of the plot is concerned. 
In both plays, the hero-and the heroine and other principal 
characters are taken away far from the madding crowd and 
thrown against primitive nature. In both cases nature sup- 
plies a lovely shelter and background to young lovers and _ all 
other associated characters. They all are thrown into close 
contact with nature and her creatures. The story in 
both plays ends with peaceful reconciliation of youth through 
the agency of Age. 

But in spite of these superficial similarities, the fundamental 
divergences in the outlook and the atmosphere of the two plays 
do indeed stand out as really meaningful and significant. Isn’t 
it interesting to watch how the two poets, placing their creatures 
in the same circumstances, make them move and act differently ? 
As a matter of fact, Man’s attitude to nature in either 
Sakuntala or The Tempest, though diametrically opposed to 
each other, need not be condemned by either side, each being 
a path to a type of human civilisation, excellent in its own ways, 
each symbolising in itself, not only Shakespearean and 
Kalidasan conceptions of life, but also the general conceptions 
of life in the West and the East. 

In The Tempest, Prospero is supposed to stand as the pro- 
totype of Man’s supremacy over nature through knowledge. 
He has controlled the various forces of nature and is conscious 
of his own powers and achievements. He treats nature and her 
creatures as slave-owners treated their slaves, or even worse. 
Caliban, the savage, is the pathetic symbol of what man has 
made of man as well as of nature, which, in a broader sense 
comprises Man also. When brought face to face, this is how 
Prospero, the civiliser, and Caliban, the savage, the product 
of primitive nature, speak out their mutual relations : 
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Pros, Thou poisonous slave, got by the devil himself 
Upon thy wicked dam, come forth. 
(Enter Caliban) 
Cal. As wicked dew as e’er my mother brush’d 
With raven’s feather from unwholesome fen 
Drop on you both! a south-west blow on ye, 
And blister you all o’er. 
Pros. For this, be sure, to-night thou shalt have cramps, 
Side-stitches that shall pen thy breath up; urchins 
Shall, for that vast of night that they may work, 
All exercise on thee ; thou shalt be pinch’d 
As thick as honeycomb, each pinch more stinging 
Than bees that made ’em. 
Cal. I must eat my dinner. 
This island’s mine, by Sycorax my mother, 
Which thou tak’st from me. When thou cam’st here 
first. 
Thou strok’dst me, and mad’st much of me; wouldst 
give me 
Water with berries in’t; and teach me how 
To name the bigger light, and how the less 
That burn by day and night; and then I lov’d thee, 
And show’d thee all the qualities o’ th’ isle, 
The fresh springs, brine-pits, barren place and 
fertile: 
Cursed be I that I did so! All the charms 
Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on you ! 
For I am all the subjects that you have, 
Which first was mine own king; and here you sty me, 
In this hard rock, whiles you do keep from me, 
The rest o” th’ island. 
ar 2 as 
You taught me language; and my profit on’t 
Is, I know how to curse.” 
(Tempest, Act. I, Sc. IT) 
It is not towards Caliban, the savage alone, but even to- 
wards Ariel, the obedient and gentle spirit, that Prospero appears 
as a cruel master rather than a gentle civiliser, through the 
better part of human nature. For the very asking of his legiti- 
mate freedom, Ariel is thus answered by Prospero : 
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Pros. If thou more murmur’st, I. will rend an oak 
And peg thee in his knotty entrails, till 
Thou’st howl’d away twelve winters. 
(Tempest, Act. 1, Se. IT) 

This is the West’s conception of Man being Nature’s and 
Creation’s Lord anointed, her master and rightful conqueror. 

Could there be some other way for Man and Nature, so as 
to live together in a mutually health-giving spirit of cooperation 
and co-existence, of love, harmony and respect ? 

The Hindu poet Kalidasa, as against the typical Western 
playwright Shakespeare, gives the reply positive as concretised 
in the small fairwell scene of a young bride, typifying in that 
little incident the culture of a whole race, a whole civilisation 
and a whole continent. 

In the fourth act of Kalidasa’s play Sakuntala, the young 
heroine leaves the hermitage for her royal lover’s palace. She 
moves out of her sylvan nursery for sophisticated urban living, 
from forest to a palace. Twenty centuries back the Indian poet 
seems to have foreshadowed clearly in this simple domestic 
situation those romantic susceptibilities of the modern man for 
mute nature which have perhaps been best uttered in all the 
human languages in Wordsworth’s Tintern Abbey. The scene is 
quoted below in its entirety to satisfy readers’ interests : 

Kanva. Now you may start, my daughter. (He _ glances 
about). Where are Sharngarava and Sharadvata ? 
(Enter the two pupils) 

The two pupils. We are here, father. 


Kanva. Sharngarava, my son, lead the way for your sister. 
Sharngarava. Follow me (They all walk about). 
Kanva. O trees of the pious grove, in which the sylvan 


deities dwell, 
She would not drink till she had 
Wet your roots, a sister’s duty, 
Nor pluck your flowers ; she loves you yet 
Far more than selfish beauty. 
‘Twas festival in her pure life 
When budding blossoms showed; 
And now she leaves you as a wife— 
Oh speed her on her road! 
Sharngarava. (listening to the song of Koil-birds) Father, 
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Invisible Being. 


Gautami. 


Sakuntala. 


Priyamvada. 


Sakuntala. 
Kanva. 


Sakuntala. 


Kanva. 


Sakuntala. 


The trees are answering your prayer 
in cooing cuckoo-song, 

Bidding Sakuntala farewell, 

Their sister for so long. 


May lily-dotted lakes delight your eye; 

May shade-trees bid the heat of noon-day ease, 

May soft winds blow the lotus pollen nigh; 

May all your path be pleasantness and peace. 
(All listen in astonishment). 

My child, the spirits of the pious grove bid you 

farewell. For they love the household. Pay 

reverence to the holy ones. (Sakuntala does so) 

(Aside to Priyamvada_ ) Priyamvada, 

I long to see my husband and yet my feet will 

hardly move. It is hard, hard to leave the 

hermitage. 

You are not the only one to feel sad at the farewell. 

See how the whole grove feels at parting from you. 

The grass drops from the feeding doe 

The peahen stops her dance. 

Pale, trembling leaves are falling slow, 

The tears of clinging plants. 

(recalling something) Father, I must say good-bye 

to the spring-creeper, my sister among the vines. 

I know your love for her. See, here she is at your 

right hand. 

(approaches the vine and embraces it). 

Vine sister, embrace me too with your arms, 

these branches. I shall be far away from you after 

today. Father, you must care for her as you did 

for me. 

My child, you found the lover who 

Had long been sought by me, 

No longer need I watch for you; 

I'll give the vine a lover true, 

This handsome mango-tree. 

And now start on your journey. 

(going to two friends) Dear girls, I leave her in 

your care too. 
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The two friends. But who will care for poor us ? (They shed 


tears). 

Kanva. Anusuya, Priyamvada, do not weep. It is you 
who should cheer Sakuntala. (All walk about). 

Sakuntala. . Father, there is the pregnant doe, wandering about 


near the cottage. When she becomes a happy 
mother, you must send some one to bring me the 
good news. Do not forget. 
Kanva. I shall not forget, my child. 
Sakuntala. (stumbling ) Oh, Oh ! who is it that keeps pulling 
at my dress, as if to hinder me (she turns round to 
see). 
Kanva. It is the fawn whose lip, when torn 
By kusha-grass, you soothed with oil; 
The fawn who gladly nibbled corn 
Held in your hand; with loving toil 
You have adopted him and _ he 
Would never leave you willingly. 
Sakuntala. My dear, why should you follow me when I am 
going away from home? Your mother died when 
you were born and I brought you up. Now, Iam 
leaving you, and Father Kanva will take care of 
you. Go back, dear, go back (she walks away 
weeping ).} 
The contrast between this moving and sublime scene 
from Kalidasa and that given from Shakespeare’s Tempest is 
tell-tale enough for any further comment. In the Tempest the 
relation between man and his surroundings has to be expressed 
in no other way except in foul and uncouth phrases, though, we 
cannot help regretting the fact that the great Shakespeare has 
to use shabby expression in a great play in which most English 
critics feel that the English language has_ reached its highest 
possibilities. On the other hand, in the Hindu counterpart 
of Shakespeare’s Tempest, Man and Nature mingle in an in- 
spring fraternity, in which birds, trees and animals are taken as 
comrades of Man, all living as mutually loving members of a 
large family, so that the very narration breathes purity and 
culture, the whole revealing the wonderful possibilities of a 
nobler side of humanity. 


1. Sakuntala (Everyman’s Series). 
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THE PATRIOTIC COSMOPOLITANS 


Though of universal appeal, bothS hakespeare and 
Kalidasa, intriguingly enough, appear also to be the most-English 
and the most-Indian, respectively, of all the writers in either’s 
language. This may be another pleasant barrier against any 
satisfactory comparative study of both. Says Prof. Dowden 
about Shakespeare’s strong local character : 

“Here, in Shakespeare’s vocabulary are preserved for us, 
as in a museum, the relics of our forefather’s lives and minds, 
their manners and customs, their modes of salutation, their 
peculiarities of costume, their domestic economy, their field- 
sports, their indoor games, their music of the virginal and the 
lute, the furniture of their houses, their arts and crafts, _ their 
military weapons, their superseded laws, the lore of their schools, 
their quaint notions of natural history, their faith in the virtues 
of herbs and of stones, their astronomical theories, their theories 
of Man’s physical and mental constitution, their belief in the 
supernatural, their demonology of witchcraft, their tidings from 
fairy-land, their omens of fear or hope drawn from the con- 
juction of planets or the lines of the palm. All these things and 
much besides, are displayed in the rich museum of Shakespeare’s 
language |’?! 

This might be said exactly also of Kalidasa with regard 
to ancient India. In the works of no other poet does classical 
India find so complete an expression as in those of Kalidasa. 
His works reveal the first flowers of Brahminic culture along 
with its grave drawbacks and weaknesses. No other genius so 
naturally encompassed the whole subcontinent of India from 
the Himalayas to cape Comorin and from the Rann of Cutch 
to the borders of Assam, as does Kalidasa. India’s cities and 
forest-lands, rivers, mountains and clouds, and princes and 
peasants have stood fresh and alive in all their native colourful- 
ness in the immortal lines of Kalidasa for all these fifteen cen- 
turies. But through India and things Indian in Kalidasa, or 
England and things English in Shakespeare, how much also 


1. Introduction to Shakespeare. Encyclopaedia by Phin. 
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is there indeed that shines forth as belonging to the whole of 
mankind, leaping the bounds of time and place? It is a pros- 
pect such as this which is likely to make it extremely interesting 
work to compare and contrast two great poets, representing two 
great nations of mankind and two great periods of history, as 
no other single poet in his respective literature does, revealing 
withal characteristics that, inspite of being Indian or English, 
stand out also as movingly Human and Universal. After a taste 
of the intellectual delight in comparing similar circumstances 
in two plays of two masters and finding how interesting even 
sheer contrast could be because of differences of national atti- 
tudes, each logical in its own milieu, we might also make the 
equally splendid discovery that, inspite of social, cultural, 
national and other differences, the great masters are found to 
think alike on many a basic problem of human life. And 
when the doors of Time and Space, closed onto the treasure- 
houses of the great masters of different lands, are flung open,who 
knows what jewels and precious stones we shall not come across 
which every lapidary of art of any country and clime would 
hurry to collect and string into a lovely wreath ? In the same 
Tempest for instance, which has just been used above, to show 
the two poets as almost irreconcilables, we also come across the 
following scene that needs no explanation whatsoever by any 
pedant for a feeling of identification, the best way to enjoy litera- 
ture. Why, the explanation is already there in every human 
heart, and these lines written in the language of an island- 
nation little known to the world when they were written, shall 
strike the familiar chord in the heart of man in any part of this 
globe, enabling him to live it over again in his own emotional 
memories, which is the real proof of all true and great poetry. 
And that is what we find in the following extract from 
Shakespeare ; 


(Enter Miranda. ) 
Miranda. Alas, now, pray you, 
Work not so hard: I would the lightening had 
Burnt up those logs that you’re enjoin’d to pile! 
Pray, set it down, and rest you : when this burns, 
‘Twill weep for having wearied you, My father 
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Is hard at study; pray now, rest yourself: 
He’s safe for these three hours. 

Ferdinand. O most dear mistress, 
The sun will set before I shall discharge 
What I must strive to do. 

Miranda, If you’ll sit down 
I ll bear your logs the while : pray give me that 
I ll carry ’t the pile. 

Ferdinand. No, precious creature ; 
I had rather crack my sinews, break my back, 
Than you should such dishonour undergo 
While I sit lazy by 


+ + + 
Miranda. Do you love me? 
Ferdinand. O heaven, O earth, bear witness to this sound, 


And crown what I profess with kind event, 
If I speak true ! If hollowly, invert 

What best is boded me to mischief ! I 
Beyond all limit of what else i’ the world, 
Do love, prize, honour you. 


Miranda. I am a_ fool 
To weep at what I’m glad of. 
+ 5 + 
Ferdinand. Wherefore weep you ? 
Miranda. At mine unworthiness, that dare not offer 


What I desire to give; and much less take 
What I shall die to want. But this is trifling : 
And all the move it seeks to hide itself, 
The bigger bulk it shows. Hence, bashful cunning ! 
And prompt me, plain and holy innocence ! 
I am your wife, if you will marry me; 
If not, I'll die your maid : to be your fellow 
You may deny me: but I’ll be your servant, 
Whether you will or no. 
(Tempest, Act. III. Sc. I) 
From Ceylon to Siberia or from Shanghai to San Francisco, 
there has never been pair of human lovers who have not 
passed at one blessed point or another through this beatific ex- 
perience which the magic pen of the English poet seems to have 
naively jotted down here, And for aesthetic treasure such as 
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this, which lovers of art will not fain climb the barriers of time 
and place to get at them ? 

May we turn now to Kalidasa for a try? Shakespeare 
has given us a picture—one of many equally beautiful—of two 
lovers surrendering themselves to each other, that is universally 
true and moving. In the following stanzas, Kalidasa places 
before us the pathetic picture of lovers separated from each 
other. A pining exiled lover describes to the messenger, here 
no other than the monsoon cloud, the supreme graces and vir- 
tues of his young bride, and her deep, imagined distresses due 
to separation, that easily turn the unknown girl into the sweet- 
heart of the whole humanity : 


The supremest woman from God’s workshop gone— 
Young, slender; little teeth and red, red lips, 
Slight waist and gentle eyes of timid fawn, 

An idly graceful movement, generous hips, 

Fair bosom into which the sloping shoulder slips— 


Like bird that mourns her absent mate anew 

Passing these heavy days in longings keen, 

My girl wife whose words are sweet and few, 

My second life, shall there, of thee be seen 

But changed like winter-blighted lotus-blooms, I ween. 


Her eyes are swoll’n with tears that stream unchidden, 

Her lips turn pale with sorrow’s burning sighs; 

The face that rests upon her hand is hidden 

By hanging curls, as when the glory dies 

Of the suffering moon pursued by thee through nightly 
skies, 


Thou first will see her when she seeks relief 

In worship: or half fancying, half recalling, 

She draws mine image worn by absent grief; 

Or asks the caged, sweetly-singing starling : 

“Do you remember, dear, our lord ? You were his darling !”” 


Or holds a lute on her neglected skirt, 
And tries to sing of me, and tries in vain 
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For she dries the tear-wet string with hands inert, 
and e’er begins, and e’er forgets again, 
Though she herself composed it once, the loving strain. 


Or counts the months of absence yet remaining 
With flowers laid near the threshold on the floor, 
Or tastes the bliss of hours when love was gaining, 
The memories recollected o’er and o’er— 

A woman’s comfort when her lonely heart is sore. 


Such daytime labours doubtless ease the ache 
Which doubly hurts her in the helpless dark; 
With news from me a keener joy to wake, 

Stand by her window in the night, and mark 
My sleepless darling on her pallet hard and stark. 


Resting one side upon that widowed bed, 

Like the slender moon upon the Eastern height, 

So slender she, now worn with anguished dread, 

Passing with stifling tears the long, sad night, 

Which spent in love with me, seemed but a moment’s 
flight. 


On the cool, sweet moon that through the lattice flashes 
She looks with the old delight, then turns away 
And veils her eyes with water-weighted lashes, 
Sad as the flower that blooms in sunlight gay, 
But cannot wake nor slumber on a cloudy day. 


One unanointed curl still frets her cheek 

When tossed by sighs that burn her blossom-lip 

And still she yearns, and still her yearnings seek 

That we might be united, though in sleep— 

Ah ! Happy dreams come not to brides that ever weep. 


Her single tight-bound braid she pushes oft— 

With a hand uncared-for in her lonely madness— 

So rough it seems, from the cheek that is so soft : 

That braid ungarlanded since the first day’s sadness, 
Which I shall loose again when troubles end in gladness, 
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I know her bosom full of love for me, 

And therefore fancy how her soul doth grieve 

In this our divorce; it cannot be 

Self-flattery that idle boastings weave— 

Soon shalt thou see it all, and seeing, shalt believe.} 


Could this picture of forlorn and separated love, pining 
away for the joy that has becn. forcibly snatched be either 
improved upon or appear unfamiliar to people other than 
Indians ? All lovers, from pole to pole, must have, on one 
occasion or another, felt this delightfully devastating experience 
which young Kalidasa had probably gone through himself. What 
lovers have not dreamt some time or other, of their sweethearts 
in the manner the exiled lover does of his, in the foregoing 
stanzas ? 

And shouldn’t we conclude therefore, that although there 
are gulfs indeed between Kalidasa and Shakespeare, there are 
beautiful golden bridges that unite the opposite shores. While 
the gulfs are of customs, manners, climes and times, the bridges 
are of that essential humanity which, below the bewildering 
diversities of colours, religions and faiths, pervades the entire 
globe, providing excellent meeting-ground for the various 
nations and peoples of this mother-earth, in the magic land of 
art and poetry, the richest and holiest heritage of Man. 


1. Cloud Messenger, Kalidasa. Everyman’s Series. 
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IMAGES AND IMPRESSIONS 


Shakespeare has left behind thirty-seven plays, and 
Kalidasa only three; and Kalidasa has left behind an amount 
of poetry nearly ten times that of Shakespeare. Objection 
might again be raised, how comparison between two writers 
who have worked in such different media and the totals of 
whose achievements are so varied from each  other’s, be 
possible at all, apart from other considerations already discus- 
sed. But(we have surely, by now, discovered sufficient com- 
mon bases 6n which all great artists work. The poet, the play- 
wright, the musician, the sculptor and the painter may have 
different ways of expressions but the material they work on is 
basically the same. That is Man and his dreams. The ulti- 
mate object of all creative artists is but the apprehension and 
propagation of Truth, through the joys of Beauty. It is limi- 
tation of time, place, circumstances as well as of that of the 
artists’ own personal natures that force them to choose different 
media of expression. But these should never be allowed to 
blind us to the essentials of all ae It matters very little in 
assessing their real worth if Kalidasa fs found not to have written 
a tragedy or Shakespeare an epic. In spite of conventional 
classifications, essentially, any piece of art of any class must have 
a totality about it to be really great. A small lyric to be deser- 
vedly great must have epical grandeur about it and also keen 
dramatic qualities. An epic is not great by its very dimensions. 
It cannot be great without throbbing lyrical and pulsating 
dramatic virtues in its texture. And born in each other’s cir- 
cumstances, both Kalidasa and Shakespeare might have expressed 
themselves as the other. If Kalidasa has not written a tragedy 
it cannot mean that he was ignorant of or insensitive to the tears 
or devastations of human life, but that he just obeyed the literary 
traditions of the land he was born in...1_ And if Shakespeare’s 


1. Bharata, the earliest known authority on Indian dramaturgy and 
possibly its father, says in his famous Natyasasira (Chapter XVIII, verses 38 
and 39) “Nothing like battles, loss of Kingdoms, Death and Sicge of cities 
should be shown in theatres nor the Killing of the play’s hero.” 
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father had not gone through a business mishap that drove his 
son to London in search of employment, it is probable that the 
Shakespearean poetic genius, instead of producing play after 
play, might have leisurely produced the finest epic in Europe. 
Be it tragedy or comedy or epic or lyric, the materials are the 
same joys and sorrows of Man, both in Kalidasa and Shakes- 
peare, as with every great creative artist. And if, in spite of the 
difference of media, the manner in which the two geniuses move, 
_ their reactions and responses to men and matters in the world, 
appear, similar, will that not be a literary discovery of great 
value ? That in the works of both there is an inherent epic 
grandeur goes without saying. A sustained motive is now defi- 
nitely proved by critics to have worked behind what was once 
supposed to be a scattered wilderness of comedies, histories and 
tragedies of Shakespeare, giving an epical unity to his total 
production. Why. did Kalidasa, who, as tradition has it, was 
a court poet and is consequently supposed to have been mate- 
rially quite well off, from the very beginning of his career, in- 
stead of contenting himself with a few panegyrics tickling the 
vanities of his royal patron, go on producing epic after epic and 
play after play ? Surely, there must have been some mysterious 
urge for expression, with a method in that frenzy, that impelled 
him to move further and further to reach a goal unconsciously 
defined for him by his own genius. 

Thus we see that in both the poets, in spite of differences 
in the media of expression, there hangs about their works that 
mystic plan which all great and genuine poets do reveal in their 
pEIGcG “That golden taread iatght Ieadiusto’ auch preciows 
aesthetic and cultural unity in the midst of apparently bewilder- 
ing diversities. 


II 


Professor Barriedale Keith remarks, concluding his 
observations on Kalidasa’s works, that ‘‘admirable as is 
Kalidasa’s work, it would be unjust to ignore the fact that in 


On the other hand, Basham, the British Indologist, is of opinion that 
“Indian players did not demand the conflict of feeling and emotions which is 
the chief substance of serious European drama, but Kalidasa was quite 
capable of portraying such conflict effectively.”’The Wonder that was India, 
Ch. IX. 


This issue is discussed in more detail, however, in asubsequent chapter, 
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his drama as in his epics he shows no interest in the great 
problems of life and destiny.”’ This book might prove in a 
humble way, how unwarranted, superficial and extremely re- 
grettable such a statement is, coming, as it does, from one of the 
greatest European Sanskrit scholars. There has never been a 
great writer not to speak of one of the stature of Kalidasa who 
has not, consciously or otherwise, left behind him impressions 
of the society he lived in, the men he mixed with and the truths 
he gathered through experiences of his own life on this earth. 
In fact, no poetry or literature can be called great except as 
being a great human document,—crystallizing in itself the essence 
of the basic human feelings and questions that have been troubl- 
ing human hearts, generation after generation. Which critic, 
including Keith, can say categorically enough, what clean cut 
solutions Shakespeare has left behind in his plays, for the 
guidance of humanity ? And wouldn’t his plays be called 
great, even if these were not there ? Great art is life itself— 
not its day-to-day problems and their petty solutions. No 
great creative artist has ever consciously tried that. Shakespeare 
has not done this, nor Kalidasa. 

But great art is neither spasmodic nor erratic. It is ever 
cosmic. If cannot be called wild, just because it dances on 
its own laws. It cannot dance wildly also because it has its 
feet on the firm rock of a genius in tune with humanity. The 
firm rock of genius stands on the experience that it has gone 
through in its own life of and those that it has observed in 
the people about him. A genius sees, feels, and knows more in 
aday than many like us could in a life-time. That is why the 
master products of art are so marvellously realistic even inside 
shells of mere imagination. Coming direct out of the experiences 
and observations of great spirits, products of art, which are 
really worthy to carry that divine title (and how few they are !) 
can never be without a meaning. They can never be mere 
joyous nothings or grave somethings. The eyes of a great soul 
never shed tears except winning back pearls of wisdom for him- 
self and for the world. And so, when a poet has to paint -fears 
in his work, can it be without any spiritual significance ?//And 
what soulful and beautiful tears do we not come across“in the 


1. The Sanskrit Drama, (p. 160), A. B. Keith. 
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works of Kalidasa ? And those who seek, shall surely find 
masterly significance in the plays and poems of Kalidasa as 
they find in the comedies and tragedies of Shakespeare. In 
the works of neither is there any attempt to solve the problems 
of life right away. But undoubtedly there are invisible laws 
guiding the works of Kalidasa as there were for those of Shakes- 
peare. Qne great thing about both is that they each, like all 
other great creative masters, seem to have tried to see men and 
things with their own eyes and write just what they saw. 
Kalidasa is no more a mere mouthpiece of Brahmanic ideas than 
Shakespeare was a mere imitator of his predecessors. In the 
very earliest of his plays Kalidasa strikes a note of revolt which 
is of supreme significance in a land and among a people that 
believe even now, in fixed patterns of living and thinking, sup- 
posed to be unalterably set by the divine. In the prologue to 
the play Malavika and Agnimitra the following dialogue takes 
place 

Stage-manager : In this spring festival I have been asked by 
the audience to stage a play named Malavika 
and Agnimitra composed by Kalidasa. There- 
fore begin your music. 

Assistant : Not at all; why did you pick up this work of 
this young poet called Kalidasa, passing over 
the compositions of such famous ones as 
Dhabaka, Saumilla and Kaviputra ? 

Stage-manager : Ah, do not be unreasonable, please consider. 
Nothing that is simply ancient is ever good, 
Nor everything modern is to be censured, 
The wise accept the one or the other, after due 

scrutiny; 
It is fools who go by just what others say. 
This was extraordinary daring in the mouth of a young 
Hindu, twenty centuries back, as no other human being’s 
conscience is so. paralysed by the customs and manners of 
society as his, even today. This indicates however, how the 
great Indian poet began his poetic career with an open, ques- 
tioning mind of his own, just as Shakespeare did, much later, 
with regard to the techniques of his plays and their stuff. They 
both seem to have tried to see and feel for themselves and express 
their experiences in their own ways as far as was possible for 
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them. Their observations, ideas, ideals and impressions are 
scattered in profusion in their works. And the works they have 
left us are not also just the histories of two individuals but of two 
nations and two ages. And although one cannot see what 
problems of life and destiny Shakespeare tried to prove in his 
works, as Prof. Keith means , any intelligent reader may clearly 
perceive that in the works of both there is definitely a scheme 
of social structure, their own ideals of manhood and woman- 
hood, a decisive standard of conduct and definite attitude 
towards life and the hereafter. No great poet’s works can be 
without these traits; Kalidasa’s certainly are not. And if a 
great artist is also an unconscious teacher and philosopher, then 
Shakespeare is one, and Kalidasa is one too. 


Ill 


1 

es, poetry is generally constituted of three main ingre- 
dients. It starts with man which embraces woman. In fact the 
human heart is the centre of the various concentric circles that 
describe the extent as well as the limits of art and literature. 
Art and poetry are nothing but the reflections of the external 
world on a great human heart. And as with other animals, with 
man too, the external world begins with the female of the species. 
As the human boy grows up into the adventurous world of youth, 
out of the dreamland of preadolescence, the young of the op- 
posite sex appears to him not only the indispensable companion 
in his adventures, but symbolises to his eyes, in her body and 
nature, his inherent ideas of Beauty, Good and Truth. No 
wonder therefore, that all poets and artists, great as well as 
small, begin their career invariably with hymns to woman, 

* But men and women are not isolated factors in this world. 
On all sides of their existence, they are linked with and bound 
by the external world at innumerable points in concentric circles 
such as are the family, the society and the state, one after another. 
These are again in perpetual flux through motives of love and 
hate, and the resultant clash and combination of personalities 
provide the sinews of literature. The next circle in the external 
world is that of nature that the characters run to for excitement, 
inspiration or consolation and which the poets and artists often 
utilise as a decorative background to their stories and pictures 
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of human activities. And the last circle is that of the Beyond 
or the Unknown that is supposed to be the fountain-head of the 
entire creation, a Being who pervades the whole becoming 
that is this world, from the tiniest blade of grass to the mighty 
stars of infinite space; the Spirit to whom man has_ been 
looking up in times of sorrow and despair for help and guidance 
and by realising whom man is supposed to be made free of the 
limitations of his own _finite ego, coming face to face with the 
Infinite and Reality.- 

All great art and poetry are based on either one or more 
than one of these elemental factors or even of all together. And 
these do provide a good, practicable enough standard, universal 
in character and comprehensive in nature, to judge all poetry 
and art by. If art and literature of all countries were judged by 
these considerations only, instead of the artificial and academic 
standards such as of tragedy, comedy or epic or such modern 
labels as surrealism, progressivism or this or that-ism, there 
should have been a much deeper understanding between nations 
than that which exists today. (Poet and artists in all lands are 
but like divine harps; they havesung as they have been struck 
by the fingers of the external world with which they came in 
contact. Ultimately, therefore, the poets should only be 
considered as storehouses of aesthetic images and impressions 
of Man, Nature and Time among which they fouished) To be 
sure, the artist is not simply a passive agent. Excéllence of 
music depends as much on the mechanical perfection of the 
instrument as on the deftness of the fingers that play, as also on 
the sensitivity of the artist’s consciousness to subtlety of sounds, 
And the poets and artists vary from one another only according 
as they respond and react to such touches of the external world. 

We can, on this principle, analyse Kalidasa and Shakes- 
peare and see how each has responded to his respective external 
world, and what basic images and impressions each has left in 
his works of man and his world, his ideals, and dreams. There 
will be differences indeed, but these may be valuable simply 
for being different, as we have already seen. 
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THEIR HUMAN IDEALS 
Man, the Beauteous Creature 


Men among whom both Kalidasa and Shakespeare spent 
their lives were the Aryans and Saxons. One might say with- 
out any betrayal of national prejudice that the Homo Sapien has 
reached its high water-mark of perfection in these Aryan nations, 
supremely beautiful in body as also in mind. Probably it was 
the company of some of the finest of these Aryan men and 
women, that generated in both Shakespeare and Kalidasa that 
exuberant admiration for human personality that we find in the 
works of both. Shakespeare’s ardent admiration of the physical 
charms of his male friend of the Sonnets can easily be realised 
when one knows that the magnificence of the Elizabethan court 
was not a little due to the gathering there of some of the most 
handsome young fellows in the world, and that his friend 
Southampton, in particular, is supposed to have been exceed- 
ingly attractive. We knew also how, in later times, handsome 
men like the poets Byron and Shelley exercised a mysterious spell 
over those, both male and female, with whom they came in 
contact. And it was such happy and beautiful human sorround- 
ings that perhaps explain the wonderful panegyric to Man in 
Hamlet : 

“What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason ! 
How infinite in faculties! In form and moving how express 
and admirable! Jn action, how like an angel! In apprehen- 


sion how like aGod! The beauty of the world! The paragon 
of animals !” 


In Kalidasa, too, one gets the idea of Man as a singularly 
handsome creature. His kings are invariably good looking 
as some of the Indian princes are even today. The Brahmins 
and the Kshatriyas (warriors) in India still count among them 
good many specimens of fine manhood. And that, I think, 
accounts for the frequent hymns to masculine beauty in 
Kalidasa, just as in Shakespeare. In the second Act of the play 
Sakuntala, the King, after he had seen the beautiful hermit girl, 
speaks thus to his friend, the clown (Vidusaka) : 
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King : Friend Madhavya, you do not know what vision 
is. You have not seen the fairest of all objects. 

Vidusaka : Why, I see you, right in front of me ! 

In the sixth Act of the same play we find the same King, 
sorrow-stricken, brooding over the cruel treatment he had meted 
out to his love. But the King is so handsome, that sorrow, 
instead of doing any damage to his charms, had _ increased 
them ! 

Chamberlain : (observing the King) : A beautiful figure 
charms in whatever state. Thus His Majesty is pleasing even 
in his sorrow. For, 


All ornament is laid aside; he wears 

One golden bracelet on his wasted arm; 

His lip is scorched by sighs; and sleepless cares 
Redden his eyes, yet can work no harm 

On the magnificent beauty, like a diamond cut.! 


In the fifth Canto of the epic Raghuvansa (Dynasty of 
Raghu) there is a splendid hymn, sung by the minstrels of the 
court, to wake up the Prince Aja who had overslept, due to the 
weariness of a hard-fought battle, in addition to a tedious journey, 
the previous day. The magnificent personal charms of the 
young prince as well as his royal responsibilities are referred to 
in the stanzas below : 

‘Prince, the wisest of men as you are, it does not become 
you to keep to bed when the night is over. You forget that 
Providence has divided the burdens of the world into two parts, 
one being ceaselessly carried by your father, and the other, 
waiting for your shoulders. 

“While you were in sleep, Beauty in despair of a shelter, 
had gone up to the moon. But now she too is sinking on the 
horizon, losing the beauty of your face. (So get up and give 
shelter to the despairing Beauty). 

‘With the touch of the first rays of the dawn, the lotus will 
open up its petals, and you too open your lotus-eyes. And with 
the throbbing of the deep black bee out of the lotus, the simi- 
larity of the two will be nice indeed !” 


1. Everyman’s Sakuntala, p. 67. 
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“The morning air, having become fragrant with your 
breath is greedily searching for fragrances from other sources 
too, and is thus slowly bringing the flowers down from their 
stems.” 

“The dew-drops, white as the clean-washed pearls, are 
trembling on the copper-coloured foliage. They remind us of 
the reflections of your white teeth on your red nether lip when 
you please to smile.’”! 

Again, Kalidasa saw beauty not in kings and princessess 
only but also in common things and common men and women 
as well, thus anticipating the 17th-18th century Romanticists 
of Europe by well-nigh thirteen hundred years. When the first 
monsoon clouds pass across the blazing Indian sky in majestic 
gloom, in whose hearts do they create the most welcome flutter ? 
Not of the aristocrat, not of the man about town, not of the 
warrior, nor of the trader. The great Indian poet shows re- 
markable insight into human psychology in symbolising the 
general welcome to the monsoon clouds in India, in the illite- 
rate peasant women whose world pathetically depended so 
entirely upon the rains, year after year. Familiar with city 
beauties, young Kalidasa must have observed and admired the 
naive, natural, unsophisticated charms of the brides and 
daughters of the peasantry, and of shepherds and cowherds 
in the countryside, even though hard at work under the open 
sky and dressed ever in soiled clothes. And so, in the Cloud- 
Messenger, the young poet has thus left an eternally attractive 
and romantic picture of the Indian peasant woman : 

“Drunk by the upturned looks of the peasant women, un- 
sophisticated in coquetry with the dances of their eyebrows, but 
moist with the deep satisfaction over your long-expected visit, 
in which lay the fruits of their year-long labours of cultivation, 
and drunk too, with the fragrance of newly turned earth after 
and drunk too, with the fragrance of newly turned earth after 
your own first showers, you may slowly pass over the cultivated 
plots on the hillsides and then slowly proceed north towards the 
Himalayas.”’ 

As a matter of fact, Kalidasa, on the whole, the worshipper 
of nature that he was, has revealed in no uncertain manner 


1. Canto 5, stanzas 66-70, Dynasty of Raghu. 
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his strong, decided aesthetic preference for the unsophistica~ 
ted charms of women of the countryside, for those brought up 
in the midst of nature, in hills and forest lands, over those 
that were born and brought up in cities, 


II 
The idealistic Indian Mind 


But as we pass on from this external world of handsome 
human figures and their charms where the two national poets 
seem to be having the same attitudes and inclinations, into that 
of the human mind and soul, the picture changes in colour, 
design, and composition. If the Greco-Aryans and Indo-Aryans 
were once kinsfolk to one another, by the 4th century A.D., 
the time of Kalidasa, their attitudes to life and answers to the 
general questions regarding the universe had grown rather 
divergent and got firmly fixed, giving that overall complex of 
realism to most that is Western as against that of idealism to 
most that is Indian or Eastern. 

Before going, therefore, into a comparative review of the 
mental worlds of men and women of Kalidasa and Shakespeare, 
it would be better to have an image of the general Indian sensi- 
bilities. It is a fact that in India, Shelley, the poet of heresy 
and revolution, or Keats, the poet of Beauty, is ever nearer to 
readers’ hearts than Shakespeare, and that no character of 
Shakespeare has stirred the Indian spirit to the extent as have 
some, say, from Victor Hugo or Tolstoy. In a way, Hugo’s 
Jean Valjean or Rolland’s Jean Christophe once stood shoulder 
to shoulder with the heroes of their national mythology and 
literature, to several generations of enlightened Indians, which 
could not be said of any of Shakespeare’s numerous characters. 
That is because, the Indian mind, nourished by transcendental 
philosophies and poems, remains essentially idealistic. It looks 
down upon the petty details of earthly existence, and is prone to 
yield to the inherent national craze of his spirit to fly high, so 
that, at least in the world of art and literature, his mind 
might be spared the vexations of mundane trivialities, and to 
enjoy at least there, the beatific make-believe pleasures of 
idealism. The world of an ideal wife, an ideal husband, and 
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an ideal brother, sister, son and all the rest, may be thought 
Utopian, but the Indian mind would prefer that, generally, to 
a true story of ordinary family life. This trait of the Indian 
mind is reflected not only in his literature, but also in his art, 
architecture and sculpture and even in his social ceremonies. 
It is well known, by now, to art critics the world all over, that 
Indian sensibility has never been interested in the anatomical 
accuracy of a human figure as with the Greeks, and India 
has tried through the ages to represent as far as possible, in 
stone or colours, only the aesthetic idealisation of the human 
form. Without doubt this inherent characteristic of the Indian 
people comes into play when the Indian intellectual reads the 
plays of Shakespeare, and if he is a little disappointed or dis- 
illusioned, it need be no great surprise. Thus, the following re- 
marks may be typical of the Indian appreciation of Shakespeare. 
Says Dr. Shahani : 

“Tolstoy’s ‘War and Peace’ often strikes the Oriental as 
more profound than anything Shakespeare wrote. The wars 
have raged, but peace has come; the woman has loved, but 
after thirty years, her feelings have changed. Somehow things 
have adjusted themselves. Life is heyond Tragedy or Comedy— 
it is on final analysis, a Harmony. Indeed, the highest works 
of literature must transcend these two artificial types. Things 
may culminate in infinite sorrow, but to the clearer and wider 
vision the jarring tones blend into beauty. And when the seer’s 
eyes are opened to the truth he must suggest to those dimmer 
vision some aspect of the miracle. Shakespeare’s last plays, 
which are endeavours in this direction, are clear examples of 
spurious conciliation. They might fittingly be called Pseudo- 
Harmony...... 

“The Oriental would argue that Shakespeare was neither 
original nor profound as a thinker, nor, so he maintains, was 
the poet fertile. He failed to furnish answers even to the pro- 
blems that he never contemplated. As for universality, Shake- 
speare’s thought seldom receives praise on this score. No cul- 
tured Indian and probably not all Europeans, will accept the 
ideas of Shakespeare on the problems of life and death and the 
other world, as either deep or satisfying. It is held by culti- 
vated Indians that Shakespeare was no thinker. He chose his 
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colours and used them as he pleased. They do not represent 
a systematic view of life.””! 

It is interesting to note that while Dr. Barriedale Keith 
regrets that Kalidasa has not touched the bigger problems of 
life, an Indian intellectual accuses Shakespeare of the same 
drawback in his genius. We will presently see that the truth 
is obscured on either side by sweeping generalisations. But we 
must concede that Shakespeare’s plays, as they are, are apt to 
produce on the casual Indian reader the impression that Dr. 
Shahani puts across in his book. Instead of giving a systematic 
scheme of life, the comedies and tragedies of Shakespeare 
generally appear, to the average reader, as a mere procession 
of sad and gay scenes of our earthly existence. As great art, 
this is far from satisfying to the Indian mind. And the Indian 
intellectual is not alone in this view. The great Irish poet, 
AE disliked Shakespeare because, in his opinion, his tragedies 
were all about murders.?- And even thus writes Mr. L. P. 
Smith, a well-known English critic, of Shakespeare’s tragedies 
on the stage : 

‘We gain something, we gain much, by witnessing the 
stage performance of Shakespeare’s plays with their scenes of 
fear and horror which make us hold our breath; but heavens, 
what we lose—at least, what I lose, by this kind of soul ex- 
posure! Save for a boyhood’s memory of Salvini as Othello, 
no representation of a Shakespearean play has ever enriched, 
has ever done anything but tarnish and degrade my sense of its 
significance and beauty. Shakespeare’s tragedies are dreadful, 
but no tragedy can equal the tragedy of seeing one of them 
performed,’’$ 

If this be the impression of a well-known English critic, 
we can imagine the unfavourable reactions of Indians, unused 
in their own literature to bloodshed, murder and revenge so 
abundant in Shakespeare’s plays. In fact, the casual impression 
of the average Indian of a Shakespeare tragedy would not be 
far different from what Rupert Brooke says of Webster’s trage- 


1. Shakespeare through Eastern Eye, by Dr. R.G. Shahani , pp. 172-74. 
2. A Memoir of AE, pp. 23. 
3. On Reading Shakespeare, by L. P. Smith, pp. 151. 
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dies, which are often compared with Shakespeare’s. Says 
Brooke : ‘‘The world called Webster, is a peculiar one. It is 
inhabited by people driven like animals, and perhaps like men, 
only by their instincts, but more blindly and ruinously. Life 
there seems to flow into forms and shapes with an irregular, 
abnormal, and horrible volume. That is ultimately the most 
sickly, distressing feature of Webster’s characters, their foul 
and indestructible vitality. It fills one with the repulsion 
one feels at the unending soulless energy that heaves and pulses 
through the lowest forms of life. They kill, love, torture one 
another blindly and without ceasing. A play of Webster’s is 
full of the feverish and ghastly turmoil of a nest of maggots.’’! 

I think it is to this aspect of English literature—the intensi- 
fication of human passions, both sad and gay, of the joys and 
horrors of life, without a definite purpose—that Tagore refers to 
in the following extracts, corroborating and strengthening what 
Dr. R. G. Shahani said before : “In English literature the 
reticence of true art has not yet appeared. Human emotion is 
only one of the ingredients of literature and not its end which 
is the beauty of perfect fullness, consisting of simplicity and 
restraint. This is a proposition which English literature does 
not yet fully admit.’ 

But is there another side to the medal ? Is there really 
absolutely no meaning, no scheme behind the plays of 
Shakespeare ? Is it all a purposcless show ? Is it completely 
devoid of all spiritual significance ? And for the horrors 
of his tragedies or the crude farce of his.comedies, was the 
poet alone responsible ? A true appreciation or assessment 
of Shakespeare depends on the answers to these questions. 
Fortunately, these questions too have been discussed thread- 
bare, as we are not the first to ask them. 


Restrictions on Genius 


In indicting Shakespeare, people often forget the severe 
restrictions of time and place he had to work within. Perhaps 
no great poet had to work under worse adversities than he. For 


1. J. Webster, by Rupert Brovke, p. 158. 
2. My Reminiscences, by Ralindranath Tagore, p. 184. 
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one thing, he had to make a living out of his plays and naturally 
the taste and standards of the majority of the playgoers and the 
profit-motive of the theatre managers. If he had tried to write 
philosophical plays, the unhappy genius might have had to carry 
on a semi-starved existence all the time he was in London and 
might never have been able to buy the New Place in Stratford 
-on-Avon, or give his father the covetcd coat-of-arms. In all 
considerations of Shakespeare as a great literary artist we have 
to bear in mind this simple but fundamental fact as his imme- 
diate background. Then, instead of saying that Shake- 
speare has not this or that, we might find ourselves admiring 
what he could give at all to the world, in spite of the crippling 
conditions in which he was forced to work. When life denied 
him the privilege of leisurely work in which he could have 
left behind his views on life and death on a systematic scale, 
we have no right to expect any such achievement in his 
plays which were written by and large, for purposes other 
than purely literary. We must never forget that (a) he 
had to struggle hard for a mere living, (b) that although 
he turned out to be an innovator in many ways, so far as the 
technique of the drama and their stuff are concerned, he 
could not afford to go far beyond the taste of the playgoers 
whose pennies went to maintain him, and that (c) among the 
many conventions he had to accept were also those of ‘comedies’ 
and ‘tragedies’ with their horse-plays and horrors respectively. 
He received, for instance, as legacy from his predecessors the 
conventional tragedy of blood and revenge, full of monstrosities. 
Shakespeare had to accept these ingredients of murders, ghosts, 
witches and all that in his works, out of deference for the feelings 
of the groundlings who would not think any play worth while 
without them. But what marvels hasn’t Shakespeare created 
out of these very conventions! If Shakespeare’s tragedies are 
all murders and horrors, where else could the world get such 
superb creations as a Cordelia, an Ophelia, a Desdemona, a 
Lady Macbeth or a Hamlet or an Othello? Can any tribute 
of man be too high for the creator of this marvellous galaxy of 
characters ? Shouldn’t one think twice before vilifying such 
a superbly creative genius ? 

Added to other restrictions of time and place, Shakespeare 
had to work under the limitations of the drama itself. For, is 
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it not a recognised fact, that of all forms of art, the dramatic 
is the most severely restricted ? The playwright has not the 
unlimited scope of a poet or a novelist, to flap his wings of 
imagination as freely as he likes. A poet or a novelist can stop 
or move as he pleases, speak himself or let others speak; and 
can afford to make the readers listen to his philosophy in the 
middle of a story. But the dramatist has no such freedom. 
In fact the dramatic muse does not allow the playwright 
much individuality of his own. He has to forget his own in 
creating others. He has to be severely in the background, his 
only business being to let others speak and act as they are 
supposed to, as the plot requires. Shakespeare has met this 
artistic requirement in the most perfect manner imaginable. 
And that only partially accounts for that strangest of all 
literary mysteries, how out of the same brain could come a 
Hamlet as well as a Dogberry. Shakespeare might have 
easily left us philosophical views on life through his plays, had 
he chosen to work like George Bernard Shaw, who never 
forgot himself in any of his characters, But then the world’s 
literature might have been much poorer than it is now. 


Shakespearean Panorama 


Working even under such restrictions Shakespeare has left, 
indeed, a magnificent world of men and women the like of which 
no literature possesses. If the panorama of life that passes 
before our eyes has any meaning, any purpose, any moral or 
spiritual significance, then the Shakespearean panorama may 
not be altogether without them. And is not the panorama of life 
marvellous in itself, before which the whys and wherefores are 
silenced for the time being in the sheer joy of the spectacle ? 
The Hindu mystic, unable to unravel the mysteries of the 
creation and to get at the cosmic significance of the universe 
with its decay, death and dissolution and its concomitant sor- 
rows, tried to console himself by explaining the objective world 
as a lild : a cosmic sport of a capricious Creator. Why not 
apply the same mystic interpretation to the Shakespearean ca~ 
valcade? For even though it might back a moral purpose, is it 
not supremely admirable in itself that the human mind could 
create such a world as that of Shakespeare’s men and women, as 
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though for only a dila,—for a mere delight in the mere creation ? 

This writer thercfore cannot see eye to eye with R. G. 
Shahani, the Indian critic, in his objections to a tragic concept 
of life, maintaining that life is neither tragedy nor comedy, but 
harmony. As _ said before, tragedy and comedy after all, 
were literary conventions that Shakespeare had to accept. 
Kalidasa and other Indian dramatists also have not been 
able to free themselves from such mere literary conventions. 
In fact, the way in which they have tried to finalise every 
play in happiness is no less ridiculous than the corpses littering 
the stage at the end of a Shakespearean tragedy. Great tribute 
is due to Shakespeare for the way in which he did try to 
bring in ‘harmony’ in his plays, in spite of the conventions, 
by placing the clown and the crown and the court and_ the 
tavern together, or by trying to build up into the drama the 
variegated patterns of life made up of our tears as well as smiles. 
Unless we prefer to remain bigots we cannot forget this extra- 
ordinary fact in the Shakespearean creative world. 


Tragedy in India 


And even philosophically speaking, we cannot accept 
the Indian view-point as put forward by Dr. Shahani, that life is 
not tragedy. Do not such critics naively forget that, even 
though there is no tragedy in Indian literature in the con- 
ventional sense, the Hindu does have a tragic concept of life, 
so blatantly symbolised in his goddess Kali ? Does not K4lt 
represent that devastating aspect of cosmos that pleases to 
demonstrate itself as earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, floods, 
famines, wars and epidemics ? Before these terrible forces of 
death and waste, man stands appalled and speechless for lack of 
any explanation whatsoever, and bows to that cosmic Terror in 
dread and humility. And that is the Hindu’s concept of Kali. 
It is this element in the creation that explains the tradition of 
tragedies in the West and the worship of Kali in the East. If 
the tragedies of the West, including those of Shakespeare, are 
really dreadful, no less dreadful is the worship of Kali in India, 
with its revolting animal sacrifices. Both the drama and the wor- 
ship should be taken as equally crude and violent, if we allow our 
sense of elegance to appear pretty squeamish. But we cannot 
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deny that cithcr relates to undeniable facts and forces in the 
universe, and either also can pretend to a philosophical justifi- 
cation. Why those who can put up with the world of steaming 
animal blood and pathetic bleatings of innocent animals sacri- 
ficed for the supposed appeasement of a Divine Mother, should 
taunt Shakespearean tragedies ? The fact that Indian drama- 
turgy forbids tragedy on the stage, might have been due really 
to its rise under the patronage of royal courts, which demand 
all the world over, grace and elegance rather than the rough 
realities of life to be presented. But the stage apart, there are 
magnificent tragedies in Indian literature itself. The two 
great Indian epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata are 
intensely and superbly tragic. Even Kalidasa’s epic, the 
Dynasty of Raghu is tragic if not a tragedy, to all intents and 
purposes. And if these Indian masterpieces with tragic endings 
have profound moral and spiritual significance running in 
and through them, how could they be altogether lacking in 
Shakespeare’s tragedies ? 


Spiritual Significance of King Lear 


For the enlightenment of the sceptics nothing could be 
more effective than to place before them a few excerpts from 
Bradley’s views of King Lear, supposed to be the most terrible 
of all tragedies of Shakespeare, so much so, that Dr. Johnson 
could never read it tothe end. But that its great author had in 
mind deep spiritual suggestions even behind that procession 
of horrors which is King Lear, will be clear from the follow- 
ing passages : 

“But, on the other hand, man is not represented in these 
tragedies as the mere playing of a blind capricious power, suffer- 
ing which have no relation to his character or action; nor is the 
world represented as given over to darkness. And in these 
respects King Lear, though the most terrible of these works, does 
not differ in essence from the rest. Its keynote is surely to be 
heard neither in the words wrung from Gloucester in his an- 
guish, nor in Edgar’s words ‘the gods are just’. Its final and 
total result is one in which pity and terror, carried perhaps to 
the extreme limits of art, are so blended with a sense of love 
and beauty, that we feel at last, not depression and much less 
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despair, but a consciousness of greatness in pain, and of solem- 
nity of mystery that we cannot fathom. 

“The old King who is pleading with the daughters, feels 
so intensely his own humiliation and their horrible ingratitude 
and who yet at fourscore and upward, constrains himself to 
practise a self-control] and patience so many years disused; who 
out of old affection for his Fool, and in repentance for his in- 
justice to the Fool’s beloved mistress, tolerates incessant and 
cutting reminders of his own folly and wrong; in| whom the 
rage of storm awakes a power and a poetic grandeur surpassing 
even that of Othello’s anguish; who comes in his affliction to 
think of others first, and to seek, in tender solicitude for his poor 
boy, the shelter he scorns for his own bare head, who learns to 
pray for the miserable and the houseless poor, to discern the 
falseness of flattery and the brutality of authority, and pieces 
below the differences of rank and raiment to the common 
humanity beneath; whose sight is so purged by the scalding 
tears that it sees at last how power and place and all things in 
this world are vanity except love, who tastes in his last hours 
the extremes of both love’s rapture and of its agony, but could 
never, if he lived on or lived again, care a jot for aught beside,— 
there is no figure, surely, in the world of poetry at once so grand, 
so pathetic and so beautiful as this. Well, Lear owes the whole of 
this to those sufferings which made us doubt whether life were 
not simply evil and men like the flies which wanton boys torture 
for their sport. Should we not be at least as near the Truth if we 
called this poem “The Redemption of King Lear’ and declared 
that the business of ‘the gods’ with him was neither to torment 
him nor to teach him a ‘noble anger’, but to lead him to 
obtain through apparently hopeless failure the very end of 
life ?” 

I might almost say that the moral of the King Lear is 
presented in the irony of this collocation : 


Re-enter Lear with Cordelia dead in his arms. 

The gods, it seems, do not show their approval by ‘de- 
fending’ their own from adversity or death or by giving them 
power and prosperity. These, on the contrary, are worthless 


1. King Lear, Act V, Sc. IIT. 
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or worse; it is not on them, but on the renunciation of them, 
that the gods throw incense. They breed lust, pride, hardness of 
heart, the insolence of office, cruelty, scorn, hypocrisy, conten- 
tion, war, murder, self-destruction. The whole story beats this 
indictment of prosperity into the brain. Lear’s great speeches 
in his madness proclaim it like the curses of Timon on life and 
man. But here, as in Timon, the poor and the humble, almost 
without exception, sound sweet at heart, faithful and _ pitiful, 
And here, adversity, to the blessed in spirit, is blessed. It wins 
fragrance from the crushed flower. It melts in aged hearts 
sympathies which prosperity had frozen. It purges the soul’s 
sight, by blinding that of the eyes (“I stumbled when I saw 
Gloucester’). Throughout that stupendous third Act, the 
good are seen growing better through suffering, and the bad 
worse through success. The warm castle is a room in hell; the 
storm-swept heath, a sanctuary. The judgement of this world 
is a lie, its goods which we covet corrupt us, its ills which break 
our bodies, set our souls free. 

“Our means secure us, and our mere defects 

Prove our commodities.” 

“Let us renounce the world and hate it and lose it gladly. 
The only real thing in it is the soul, with its courage, patience, 
devotion. And nothing outward can touch that.’! 


III 
Kalidasa’s Times 


If critics and connoisseurs have come to discover below 
the apparent crudities and purposelessness of Shakespeare’s works 
such deep moral and spiritual significance as described above, 
those of Kalidasa surely deserve a little deeper scrutiny, even 
if it were to corroborate only Keith’s uncharitable remarks and 
more so because, by and large, Indian literary works are not, 
and cannot be, by the very nature of the Indian concepts, mere 
show of virtuosities. They could not be thoroughly purpose- 
less. Indian Rhetorics demanding the objectives even of litera- 
ture to conform to the fixed ideals of human existence i.e., 


1. Shakespearean Tragedy, by Bradley, pp. 244-330. 
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Performance of one’s Duties (Dharma), carning an honest Liveli- 
hood (Artha), realisation of legitimate Desires and last, the 
final, to which all the other three should lead cumulatively, the 
Release (Moksha). 

No culture has brooded over the deepest problems of hu- 
man existence so thoroughly and consistently as the Brahminic 
in India. Kalidasa is the finest flower of this Brahminic culture 
and as such, he is not expected to ignore or evade at least the 
basic human problems in his works, As a matter of fact, as we 
shall presently see, in direct refutation of Keith’s unwarranted 
remarks, Kalidasa has not only left in his works his definite 
ideals of society, kingship, love and of manhood and woman- 
hood, in short, his ‘criticism of life’, but that, in spite of the vast 
distances of time and space, and the socio-cultural differences 
we have discussed at length before, we will find both Kalidasa 
and Shakespeare almost identical in their views on most of 
these basic socio-political questions. 

A few words about Kalidasa’s times might help locating 
these identities. 


The Brahminic Culture 


Around the court of a king called Vikramaditya, (The Sun 
of Valour)! the supposed patron of Kalidasa, an Indian renais- 


1. According to age-old tradition in India, Kalidasa is supposed to 
have adorned the court of one King Vikramaditya of legendary magnificence, 
wisdom, heroism and patronage of the arts. But when modern researches 
discovered not one but many Vikramadityas in the chequered history of 
India the mystery of Kalidasa as well as of his legendary royal patron 
deepened, instead of being unravelled. Scholars, both European and Indian, 
are not yet agreed as to the time and place of this greatest of India’s poets, 
or of his royal patron. Absolutely nothing has as yet been known about the 
poet’s life. But this author accepts Prof. G. G. Jhala’s arguments in accor- 
dance with which “The evidence of the Malavikagnimitra and the historical 
allusion in Megh. go, to the living tradition about Vatsaraja Udayana in 
Malwa, etc., only go to confirm the conclusion that Kalidasa must have 
lived in the first century B. C. at the court of the great emperor of Ujjain,x— 
Vikramaditya of the Paramara dynasty”. Kalidasa, a Study (Chapter I, 
pp. 26-21), by Prof. G. C. Jhala. 

In all fairness it should be mentioned that many scholars accept that 
Kalidasa lived in the Gupta period in the 4th-5th century A.D. 
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sance also is supposed to have takeu place which is often com- 
pared with that in the age of Pericles in Greece and with that 
which sprang up round the court of queen Elizabeth Tin England 
But while in England it was the birth of a grcat nation, in India 
it was just a case of rejuvenation. Even by the time Kalidasa 
wrote his plays, Indo-Aryan civilisation had already reached 
great heights and was at least two thousand years old by that 
time. It is natural for any race after such age as that, to have 
complacently settled into consolidated customs and traditions, 
if not into senility. In fact all that we understand as Hindu cul- 
ture today was already long stabilised by Kalidasa’s time. The 
society had already been divided into occupational divisions 
by a network of taboos, making each caste unapproachable to 
the other, leaving the Brahmin at the top, supreme lord over 
the entire society, with the vast mass of Sudras rotting below, 
and the Kshatriyas and the Vaishyas dividing the power and 
wealth in the country among themselves. The Brahmin gave 
out in scriptures written by himself that this entire social plan 
was not only Divine in origin but Eternal (Sanatana) in char- 
acter, and demanded therefore of every member of society, 
contentment in and obedience to the conditions as they existed, 
on pain of dire spiritual perdition here and hereafter for any 
heresy. And the society had obeyed the injunctions without 
a whisper of protest, for centuries, leaving the entire nation’s 
thinking in the keeping of the Brahmin, the average citizen 
knowing the meaning of life as no more than following a 
vocation to which he was born. The conditions were not very 
dissimilar to those of medieval Europe when the Church practi- 
cally paralysed the brain of Western man and the people 
understood life as only being a member of a vocational 
guild. 

Being born in such a fixed, stereotyped society, what sort 
of men and women could Kalidasa find during his own life ? 
Surely, to him as well as to other compatriots of his, an indi- 
vidual had not much significance, except as a symbol of the 
caste to which he belonged. The character of the warrior A, 
was no different from that of the warrior B. Either was just 
a warrior. It was the duty of poets as well as of the Brahmins, 
to supply an ideal common to both. And Kalidasa, the 
national poet of ancient India, has done that exceedingly well. 
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In and through his wonderful portrayal of common human 
passions, the great poet has subtly tried to set up before his 
readers pictures of ideal manhood and womanhood that 
are the most exquisite as yet in the long Hindu tradition. 
Placed in his circumstances, no other poet of his dimensions 
could have done anything otherwise. Had he been born a low 
caste Hindu and in poor circumstances, we could only surmise 
how his great genius might have reacted to the suffocating con- 
ditions of Brahminical society. But he probably was a 
Brahmin himself, highly trained in the lore of his caste, and is 
supposed to have been received in contemporary royal courts 
with estimation.1 One of many legends about him says 
that his royal patron even made him viceroy of Kashmir, which 
does not sound improbable. In other words, Kalidasa seems 
to have been highborn and to have known high society. 
But as even the greatest among us are but the creatures of 
circumstances, need there be any surprise if Kalidasa is 
found also to be the same as others? If Kalidasa found 
himself at the social, spiritual and intellectual top of his land, 
it must have been a natural enough desire in him, the genius 
that he was, to place before his people ideas and ideals born 
out of his personal experiences, when he was going to write 
books. And being born a poet, of the highest order, his 
message has reached us through unparalled magnificence 
of diction, music and imagery. 


Shakespeare’s World 
In contrast to this static world of Kalidasa, that of 


1. We may conclude tnat he (Kalidasa) had a liberal education. 
His knowledge of various subjects is very accurate and intimate. Apart from 
grammar and philosophy he knew scientific subjects, specially medicine, and 
he must have been proficient in music, dancing, painting and other fine arts. 
He makes mention of astronomy very often but I am not certain whether his 
knowledge of this science was of a very high order.’—Dr. CG. Kunhan Raja 
in his Kalidasa (pp. 17) published by the Andhra University. Says also 
Prof. Jhala (Kalidasa, a Study, pp. 23-24) : 

“The air of good cheer and hope aud contentment which pervades his 
works may be due to the affluent circumstances in which this court poet 
lived. His stay at the Royal court had given him opportunities to study court 
life and eliquette which he has turned to good account.” 
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Shakespeare was essentially dynamic. The chains of the 
Middle Ages had just been broken and Man in Europe felt new 
wings growing on his previously held pedestrian awareness, 
under the glorious sunshine of the Renaissance. It was a time 
of great discoveries, but the greatest discovery was that of Free- 
dom of the human spirit itself. To the Elizabethan there 
seemed to be nothing more glorious or romantic and more im- 
portant than this our very existence on earth. This was in 
marked contrast to the conditions in India throughout her long 
history, except during two short spells, first under the warm, 
expansive impact of the great Buddha, and the second, under 
the assault of western free thought after the British came upon 
the Indian scene. In India, this earthly life of ours has never 
been given overmuch significance and has all along been valued 
with reference only to points that are not generally visible to the 
average man. Though Kalidasa, of all Indian poets and writers, 
gives us the most splendid pictures of the beauty and joy of 
earthly life, yet even he could not escape from the traditions of 
his nation in trying to evaluate mundane existence by extra- 
terrestrial standards. Shakespeare certainly was much more 
free in this respect than his Indian counterpart. Shakespeare’s 
age did not bother much about hell or heaven, being too pre- 
occupied with the new wonders of this world. Men and women 
therefore interested Shakespeare more than nature, or God, 
whereas to Kalidasa, true to his national culture, no man or 
woman could be taken to be perfect except with reference to 
what gods might be imagined to have felt about him or her. In 
Shakespeare, man is the master of this world, as symbolised by 
Prospero in the Tempest, whereas in the works of Kalidasa 
Man, nature and gods mingle freely in a superbly amorphous 
cosmic harmony. 

Says a well-known Shakespearean scholar : 

“Shakespeare inhabited the diminutive, compact and 
tidy universe designed by Ptolemy fifteen hundred years before 
his day......... A ‘pendent world’, which included the whole 
starry space visible to man together with the containing Firma- 
ment, it hung like a jewel from the floor of Heaven, Hell lying 
beneath it and Chaos about it. Circular in shape, it comprised 
a system of transparent spheres, one within the other, ‘in which 
were fixed the sun and the moon, together with those ‘patens of 
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bright gold’, the stars, while the whole revolved at various speeds 
around ‘this centre’, the earth, and in thus turning, made music 
so lavishingly divine that mortals, closed in their ‘muddy vesture 
of decay’, were unable to perceive it. We smile at this pretty 
little musical box, but it was more comforting to man’s pride 
and aspiration than our vast cosmos in which the earth is an 
infinitesimal atom. Of that old-time creation he was the master- 
piece, ‘the beauty of the world, the paragon of animals’; and 
the grandeur and sublimity of Shakespeare’s tragedies owe much 
to a sense of the kingly part Man was called upon to play ‘before 
high Heavens’, on Earth, that central stage of a ‘wide and 
universal theatre.” 

What a contrast it is to the world of Kalidasa! Ina 
world as described above, man and his actions assume huge 
importance in themselves, But to the Indian, as to Kalidasa, 
man and his actions on earth were important not in themselves, 
but in reference to other values. In the Hindu’s conception, 
man is not the lord of this world but is only a link in a series of 
existences extending before and after. The Hindu has no abso- 
lute Present; he lives on in Eternity. And this conception is 
not a little due perhaps to the mighty elemental forcs in the 
midst of which he lives. Magnificent mountain ranges, mighty 
rivers, vast plains, wild seasons, and an almost beginningless 
old civilisation,—all these have gone to restrict man’s ambitions 
and aspirations in India but have given him also that mental 
and spiritual balance which the world so admires. 

What has happened in the world of literature, with such 
differing mental backgrounds in the West and the East, is that 
Shakespeare, being born at a time and in a country in which 
every man was supremely aware of his own individuality, left 
a galaxy of magnificent individuals, keeping his ethical and 
spiritual views unobtrusively hidden behind their activities and 
destinies; whereas Kalidasa, being born in a country where 
individuality is consciously subservient to the demands of fixed 
types, has left plays and poems, in which he saw to it that only 
Positive ideals were demonstrated by individuals for the edifi- 
cation of all, as examples for everyone in society, so that the 
society he knew would go on. But what is moving in either 


1. The Essential Shakespeare, by J. D. Wilson, pp. 15-16. 
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Kalidasa or Shakespeare is that this is presented through 
magnificent poetry, and superb portrayal of human emotions, 
which places cither poet in the topmost heights of art; 
What aesthctic, ethical or intellectual risks both undertook 
in pursuing their own ways, or how the two great poets mect 
at the same point, though travelling diverse roads, we shall 
presently sec by taking up some concrete cases. 


IV 


Kalidasa’s Heroes 


The epic, the Dynasty of Raghu of Kalidasa and the 
‘Historics’ of Shakespeare provide a good enough common 
ground for the comparison of the two great national poets. The 
material worked out in both cases is the same,—the fate of royal 
houses. Just as there is profound meaning in the rise, fall and 
successes of kings in the Histories, so is there in the story of the 
Dynasty of Raghu. And the meaning is not personal or even 
political but profoundly moral and spiritual, in either case. 
What are the duties and responsibilities of any ruler of men or 
any head of a State, for that matter ? Do the two great authors 
provide practicable answers ? If they do, are these identical 
or different ? And if they vary, on what points ? 

In the very beginning of the Dynasty, Kalidasa gives in a 
few stanzas the very essence of dignified royalty, which might 
also be taken as dignified manhood in any civilised society or as 
the ideal of leaders of men, in any land. He says : 


Of kings who lived as saints from birth 
Who ruled to ocean shores on earth, 

Who toiled until success was given, 
Whose chariots stormed the gates of heaven, 


Whose pious offerings were blest, 

Who gave his wish to every guest, 
Whose punishments were as crimes, 
Who woke to guard the world betimes, 
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Who sought, that they might lavish pelf, 
Whose measured speech was truth itself, 
Who fought victorious wars for fame, 

Who loved in wives the mother’s name, 


Who studied all good art as boys, 

Who loved in manhood, manhood’s joys, 
Whose age was free from worldly care, 
Who breathed their lives away in prayer, 


Of these I sing, of Raghu’s, line, 

Though weak mine art and wisdom mine, 

Forgive these idle stammerings, 

And think,—for virtue’s sake he sings.! 

Feudalism is long gone and crowned heads are already sub- 
jects of antiqurians’ interest only. But virtues of royalty as de- 
scribed by Kalidasa above, would not only make ideal kings, but 
would fit any, even today, for the office of the top executive of 
the most civilised democratic republic on Earth. It is the com- 
mon impression in the West, that India in particular, and Asia 
in general, never knew democratic government—but if we take 
care not to be swayed by commonplace phraselogy or sweeping, 
prejudicial statements, and examine the actual character and 
functions of particular social institutions under the conven- 
tional labels, we might justifiably say then, that the heads of 
democratic states in the West, even today, might learn much 
from Kalidasa’s conceptions of a ruler declared two thousand 
years ago. In Kalidasa’s pages, the King, though certainly an 
aristocrat, is no autocrat, a warrior but not an aggressor, the 
maker and master of laws, but also their most obedient slave. 
Again and again, Kalidasa describes his Kings as “‘ascetics in 
palaces”? who have accepted their exalted position fully aware 
of its concomitant obligations and responsibilities, and con- 
tentedly sacrifice themselves, day after day, in the interest 
of their subjects. A court poet describes this aspect of the King 
in the fifth act of Sakuntala : 

Honour to him who labours by day 

For the world’s weal, forgetful of his own; 


1. Everyman’s Kalidasa, p. 124. 
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Like some tall tree that with its stately head 

Endures the solar beam, while underneath 

It yiclds refreshing shelter to the weary. 

(Sakuntala, Act. V., pp. 113, transl. by Monier-Williams) 
And the Chamberlain describes the King in the following 
manner : 

Ah, here comes the King. 

His subjects are his children, through the day 

Like a fond father, to supply their wants, 

Incessantly he labours; wearied never 

The monarch seeks seclusion and repose; 

Te’en as the prince of elephants defies 

The suns’ fierce heat and leads the fainting herd 

To verdant pastures, ere his way-worn limbs 

He yields to rest beneath the cooling shade. 

(Ibid., pp. 111) 

In the entire social scheme of Kalidasa, as abundantly 
revcaled in his works, any trace of autocratic violence or arro- 
gance is completely unknown. The whole social structure 
stands on the broad base of mutual spiritual and moral obliga- 
tions between the ruling head above and the people below. And, 
as the head of that Socio-Political family, the King in Kalidasa 
is more bound by laws and conventions than any of the sub- 
jects. The Kings in Kalidasa even go to the extent of believing 
that prosperity or decline of the kingdoms occur according as 
the King scrupulously observes his own socio-moral obligations 
or not. And they even believe that natural calamities are only 
warnings to the people that all is not well with those who 
govern. Thus, King Dushyanta asks the hermits in the fifth 
Act of Sakuntala : 


Do plants no longer bud or flower 
To warn me of abuse of Power ?! 


1. Dr. CG. Kuphan Raja’s attempt (Vide relevent chapters in Dr. 
Raja’s Kalidasa published by the Andhra University) to set up Kalidasa, 
not as a poet of Kings but of the Common Man, looks a little too fanciful. 
Anyway, by no means could Shakespeare also be claimed as a poet of the 
common man. He is supposed, on the other hand, to bave an_ inherent 
hatred of the Mob, the hydra-headed monster. The Common Man as the 
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And not for the ruling heads alone : through the whole 
epic of the Dynasty of Raghu as in all other works of Kalidasa, 
there runs a golden thread of social ideal, that is visible to any 
discerning eye. As said before, Indian society based on the 
caste system had run on its smooth course right up to the time 
of Kalidasa. Foreign invasion was unknown, and whatever 
foreign elements there were—we find Greek women guards in 
the plays of Kalidasa—had been fully absorbed into the Indian 
society. There were very few events to ruffle the placid waters 
of the slow but steady moving stream of the Indo-Aryan society. 
But there was one serious danger ever looming on the mental 
horizon of leaders of Indian society to upset the apple-cart. 
That was neglect of tlie moral as well as vocational obligations 
on the part of the individual members or groups in socicty, 
and particularly by those in the upper echelons, such as the King 
or the Brahmin. Such aberrations might bring the entire edifice 
down like a house of cards. The great poet had an intuitive 
apprehension of social and political decline stemming from 
above, rather than from below, as blatantly demonstrated in 
the decades following the attainment of freedom by India from 
British rule. We find in Kalidasa, again and again, therefore, 
the subtle yet firm emphasis on sincere performance of duty by 
those occupying position of trust and responsibility. He has 
very ingeniously tried to illustrate his thesis through the story 
of a Dynasty of Kings, to show how a mighty royal house as 
well as an empire could come to ignoble end through neglect 
and violation of moral and spiritual duties by the rulers them- 
selves. 

In this so-called ‘Epic of Kings’, Kalidasa places before us 
three magnificent pictures of ideal Kings,—Dilipa the pious, 
Raghu the conqueror and benefactor, and Aja the romantic 
hero, each strictly monogamous. The next King with whom 
decline starts has a vexatious harem of queens and is the first 
king in the line to be described as dallying with women in 
a spring festival. He commits a horrible crime in killing un- 
awares an innocent hermit-boy, and there descends on the 


most vital socio-political factor in world politics is an absolutely | modern 
concept and was as much unknown to Shakespeare as to Kalidasa. But that 
does not lessen a whit the brilliance of cither’s genius, as docs not the igno- 
rance of the law of gravitation that of Plato or Aristotle, Patriotism is not 
scholarship. 
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family a nemesis which even Prince Rama, the noblest of 
the line, was unable to escape, himself dying a brokenhearted 
man. After him comes, in succession, a line of non-descript 
rulers, including a boy-king, who together, somehow manage 
to keep up the outward show; but there came at last a_ king 
named Agnivarna in whom the gradual degeneration of the 
race culminated in the most shameful manner as it does in 
many an age and clime. He spent all his time in the harem, 
neglecting the duties of the state, and dying, as a natural 
consequence, of consumption, the result of his own excesses, 
leaving no heir behind. But nowhere does Kalidasa leave 
the reader without hope. And his great Epic of Kings also 
ends in the midst of a waste land, with the queen-dowager 
carrying the future seed of the race, and acting as regent till the 
royal child would be born. Thus the mighty line of Kings who 
once dominated the whole world with their prowess, ended 
at last in thin hopes of mere survival, as the sure consequence 
of having violated the basic moral and social laws, and for 
being indifferent to the high ideals of duty which the pioneers 
of the Dynasty had lived up to in their careers. 

A few of the high ideals that the dynasty had set up for 
itself in the beginning may be illustrated from the lives of one 
or two individual kings. And though Kalidasa is found to be 
generally more attentive to the ideal types than to particular 
individuals, the kings in his Dynasty of Raghu are not without 
distinctive personal characteristics. If the poet had meant 
only a mere glorification of his royal patrons through his epic, 
he could not have indulged in the unhappy business of des- 
cribing the disintegration of the line, as he has tried to in his 
book. But it was to give each of the pioneers an individuality 
as well as to illustrate one of the many royal virtues, in that 
he has left distinct pictures of each of them. And to keep his 
pictures as near to reality , as possible as well as to prove the 
divine authority of kingship, he even brings in, long after the 
racial degeneration had started, the boy-king Sudarsana who 
was so small that his small feet could not reach the golden stool 
down below, when he sat on the throne, but yet he received 
the respectful inclination of all the vassal chiefs.1 


1. Raghuvansa, Canto 18, St. 41, 
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King Dilipa, the first of the royal line, had violated a 
social law by showing disrespect to a cow, ‘Surabhi’—‘the 
Fragrant’, while visiting a hermitage. This may be attributed to 
at least five centuries of deep and widespread Buddhistic impact 
on Indian society as a whole, long before the poct’s time, as 
in the genuine Vedic or Brahmanic way of living to which the 
poet was born and out of which he comes as the finest flower, 
beef was one of the delights of life as evidenced even in Bhava- 
bhuti’s famous play Ufttara-rama-charita supposed to have 
been written as late as the 8th century A.D. As a result of that 
sin of disrespect to the cow, anyway, the King went childless. 
Once the king and queen visited the hermitage of Vasistha, the 
family priest, to know the reason of their ill-luck. Vasistha 
told them the reason, and asked the sovereign to appease the 
cow, Nandini, Surabhi’s daughter, as a measure of expiation 
like any subject of his, in parallel circumstances. The 
king and the queen at once agreed to the proposal and began 
looking after the cow, Nandini. The queen took up the res- 
ponsibility of keeping the cowshed clean with her own hands, 
while the king went after the cow as she wandered in the forest, 
to protect her and see to her adequate grazing. Thus passed 
on twenty days. On the twentyfirst day, while the king was 
with the cow among the foothills of the Himalayas, he suddenly 
found the cow attacked by a lion. But the king in his prompt 
action to kill the lion, found himself unable even to string his 
bow. He then implored the lion to take his own royal body 
instead of the cow’s , to satisfy his hunger. A long conversation 
follows in which the lion fails to convince the king of the stupi- 
dity of his course. The king lies down, all the same, waiting 
for the lion to pounce upon him, when he hears the happy 
mooings of the cow and sees the lion no more. Thus passing 
the ordeal, the king and the queen return to the capital and 
the queen soon conccives. In this way making even an all- 
powerful monarch suffer like any common subject of his, for the 
violation of a social law, Kalidasa has undoubtedly left the 
inspiring message that in any ideal government the ruler and 
the ruled are subject to the same laws. 

King Raghu, Dilipa’s successor, illustrates another aspect 
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of the rulership-idcal according to Kalidasa. As soon as he 
ascends the throne, Prince Raghu goes on a military expedi- 
tion all round India. But the expedition was never actuated 
by desire of mere territorial aggrandisment. The prince was 
impelled merely by a warrior’s or soldier’s natural desire for 
fame. As soon as he defeated his enemy, Raghu treated him 
with utmost courtesy and cordiality. After an all-successful 
campaign he comes back to the capital and performing a great 
religious sacrifice, gives away, all his inherited and freshly ac- 
quired wealth, so that, when a hermit comes to him a little 
after the sacrifice was over, to ask a favour, he finds the great 
king and conqueror so reduced to destitution as to be using 
only earthenware utensils in the royal household! Thus the 
ideal king of Kalidasa was as great in taking from the populace 
as he was noble in giving away to them. There was none who 
deserved so much the givings of the people as the King, simply 
because there was none who could so give himself away to the 
people as he. And there is plain enough suggestion in all the 
works of Kalidasa that it was this virtue of giving oneself away 
for others that gave the real title to the people’s loyalty to a 
king, rather than his inherited crown or his military glories or 
the splendour of his court. Rightly does Dr. Kunhan Raja 
conclude that “Kalidasa did not write the dramas and the poems 
to glorify Kings or any King in particular. His purpose was 
to show that a king can be great only if he is also a great_ man. 
We can understand Kalidasa only if we look into this human 
aspect in the types of kings that he introduces in his works” 
(Kalidasa : p. 46). This aspect of the king has been described 
in a beautiful couplet with reference to another prince of the 
line in the very same Epic of the Dynasty of Kings : ‘‘He ac- 
cepted the taxes from the subjects only to return them manyfold, 
just as the sun sucks up the water only to give it thousandfold 
back to the earth.” 


Love and Monogamy 


It is a well-known fact that owing perhaps to sociological 
necessities, many Oriental nations have been polygamous, 
and though the crowded harems of Rajas and Badshahs have 
earned not an undeserved notoriety, they were nothing but 
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the climax of a general pattern. Kalidasa’s royal heroes 
have thus naturally been shown as polygamous. Even the lover 
of Sakuntala had already two queens, before he perhaps felt 
what is love, for the first time in life, when he met innocent 
beauty in a hermitage. This might be a little repugnant to the 
moral sense of any modernist. But the poets cannot be held 
responsible for the social customs of their people or of their 
times. And we cannot accuse Kalidasa of encouraging poly- 
gamous licence if his patron had a harem as a socially accept- 
able thing. But what is most admirable in Kalidasa is that 
we find in his works splendid pictures of monogamous royal 
love in the midst of an abundance of promiscuity, not only 
in palaces, but all around, down to cottages of the poorest 
of peasants. His pages still vibrate with deep pathos of 
a devoted royal husband’s lamentations over the corpse of 
his only queen and wife, as also with those of a devoted wife 
over that of a beloved husband. Kalidasa’s delicate taste 
seems to have revolted against the multiplicity of wives 
that the princes and people in his times delighted in, and 
as he could not go so far as to preach absolute monogamy, 
he tried perhaps the next best measure in the line, 
by attempting to curb the wild, uncontrolled tendencies in 
contemporary society. He has asked us, in a way, not to sow 
wild oats, but to marry only those whom we love and not to cast 
lecherous eyes on others’ wives. This is on the same line as the 
prophet of Arabia did much later, by restricting the Moslem to 
marry no more than four wives at a time, as it was considered 
impossible, perhaps, even by that great leader of men, to 
reduce the harem to only one woman, all at once. 

In the fifth Act of the Sakuntala, the portress, seeing the 
beautiful girl from the hermitage standing in front of the 
court, insinuates to the King : 

Portress : Your Majesty, she is worth looking at! 

The King: Enough! I must not gaze at another man’s 

wife ! 

Portress (To herself) : What a virtuous King ! Would 

any other man hesitate when he saw such a 

pearl of a woman, coming of her own accord ! 
(Everyman’s Sakuntala, pp. 55-57) 

One night king Kusha woke up and found in his bedroom 
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a sad-looking woman standing near the doorway. Taken aback, 
the worthly descendant of the great royal house of Raghu, 
asked her : ‘‘How could you get into this room that was well- 
locked ? Why do you look so sad like the frost-bitten lotus 
of the winter ? Whose wife are you ? And why have you 
come tome? You must know before you speak, that the mind 
of the disciplined kings of the Raghu-dynasty never turn to 
other people’s women.” 

Thus did the ideal kings of Kalidasa live their lives. He 
made them appear before the whole nation as no more than 
real ‘ascetics in palaces’. To them kingship was nothing but a 
long moral and spiritual discipline for the benefit of the people. 
Strictly trained and brought up in the grand traditions of their 
family, they ruled the state accordingly, and at the approach of 
old age voluntarily retired into the forest for meditation and 
prayers, leaving the burden of the state on the young and able 
shoulders of the next generation. Thus each generation was 
harmoniously linked to the passing one, while each individual 
life tried to link up in itself the earth and the heaven, Passionate 
endeavours were made to live a few supreme ideals, leaving 
wholesome examples to these who came behind and to the 
nation in general. It was an example of moral restraint and 
spiritual magnanimity rather than of earthly power and vanity. 
To quote Dr. C. Raja again: 

“Realities that make any man great are mentioned, and 
no quality that makes a king usually prominent in the eyes of 
people, without making him a really great man, is even hinted 
at. After describing the form and stature of a king, the poet 
says that his intelligence was worthy of his stature and his ap- 
pearance, and undertakings were worthy of his intelligence and 
the results of his undertakings were worthy of them all.” 

(Dr. C. Kunhan Raja in his Kalidasa in a chapter On 
Kings). 


Vv 
Parallels in Shakespeare 


To those who are not much acquainted with the works of 


1, Raghuvansa, Canto 16, Stanzas 7-8. 
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the two poets, it may be worth noting that in the whole range 
of Kalidasa’s works there is not a single black crime, as against 
Shakespeare’s works which reek of bloodshed and revenge. 
But that cannot mean that the English poet delighted in these 
vulgarities. The fact to be ever borne in mind as has already 
been explained is that, his age was coarse, that he was writing 
plays for the stage where such stuff certainly added spice to 
the performances, for, at least, to the majority of the audience, 
and also that he was dealing with actual facts in the plots 
which he took up for his plays. What it all means may be best 
illustrated from even the work of Kalidasa, supposed to be inno- 
cent of barbarities, in contrast to Shakespeare’s. In Kalidasa’s 
ideal state there once happened a great calamity just because 
a Sudra was found trying to rise higher than was warranted by 
his caste, through spiritual austerities to which only Brahmins 
were entitled. Thus even the greatest poet of India who makes 
nature throb with tears at the parting of Sakuntala from the 
hermitage, was not found free from Brahmin bigotry, to make 
prince Rama, the greatest of the Raghu line, search out the 
lowcaste wretch and behead him outright. This certainly 
is barbarous. But Kalidasa was only repeating a fact which was 
already there, however incongruous it might appear to us now. 
We must have that much sympathy while we consider Shakes- 
peare also. 

As a matter of fact, Shakespeare’s political world was 
not really very different from the world of Kalidasa. It was 
a feudal state, with the king at the apex and the peasantry at 
the base, almost similar to the Indian social structure. But 
there was one great difference between the two edifices. In 
Kalidasa’s state it was not the king, symbolising power and 
who was at the social top, but the poor Brahmin. The crowned 
heads in Kalidasa bow to the superior power of scholarship and 
spirituality. Kalidasa’s entire social order was following an 
invisible spiritual ideal rather than an earthly one of power. 
For the preservation of state and _ society each citizen was kept 
bound down to his own duty, the king as much as_ the meanest 
menial. And each, from the king downwards, tried to spend 
himself for the All, with the decp conviction, that that would 
bring his soul into greater bliss in the hereafter while keeping 
the society intact on earth. So the king looked on the people 
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as his children, while the subjects looked on him as their father 
and friend, and thus the state and society went on like a well- 
ordered joint family. 


Order in State and Society 


In the England of Shakespeare’s time this spiritual con- 
cept of society was not there, of course. Steeped in the memo- 
ries of the Wars of the Roses, Shakespeare, however, knew too 
well what disobedience to authority and what abuse of power 
meant. So he has tricd in his Histories and elsewhere, to estab- 
lish an ideal akin to Kalidasa’s by which he too desires the people 
to stick to their duties, not excepting even the monarchs in that 
general discipline. The danger lay in the abuse of power by 
the authority above as well as in the insurgence of the people 
below. It was only when each stuck to his own‘degree’, that 
the ideal state or any society could exist. 


Ulysses : Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And, hark, what discord follows! each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy: the bounded waters 
Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores, 
And make a sop of all this solid globe : 
Strength should be lord of imbecility, 
And the rude son should strike his father dead : 
Force should be right; or rather, right and wrong— 
Between whose endless jar justice resides— 
Should lose their names, and so should justice too. 
Then everything includes itself in power, 
Power into will, will into appetite; 
And appetite, an universal ‘wolf, 
So doubly seconded with will and power, 
Must make perforce an universal prey, 
And last, eat up himself. 

(Troilus and Cressida, Act. 1, Se. III) 


Thus, whatever the means or the metaphysical or political 
theories behind, the two great poets, loved in finality ‘order’ 
above all else, in state and society,—‘order’ that is the mother 
of all arts and of civilisation itself. 
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If Kalidasa painted his ideals in epics, Shakespeare tried 
to illustrate his concepts in a series of reigns in action, throwing 
on us the pleasant burden of reading the moral in them through 
their successes and failures. Among his crowd of kings there 
are good as well as bad ones, tyrants as well as heroes. But he 
too, like Kalidasa, has not missed showing how the very crimes 
of a tyrant crush himself down both mentally and politically, 
and how noble manhood triumphs over all obstacles. The 
historical plays of Shakespeare are, as Schlegel has named them, 
a “mirror of kings, and the characters of these plays all lead up 
to Henry V, the man, framed for the most noble and joyous 
mastery of things.” 

We may therefore just take up the plain, manly and heroic 
life of Henry V and see all at once in a single figure, Shakespeare’s 
ideal of manhood as well as of royalty, standing shoulder to shoul- 
der beside the grand monarchs of Kalidasa’s Dynasty of Raghu. 
The springs of action behind them may be different—in one 
case it may be spiritual, in the other, national and moral—but 
the end-results are amazingly the same. Whether a man gives 
up his life out of patriotic fervour or out of religious frenzy 
matters perhaps very little. What matters really is man’s pre- 
paredness to give his dear life for a cause. So, while the kings of 
Kalidasa lead a noble, exalted and disciplined life, because of 
a profound sense of spiritual and religious responsibility arising 
out of the very situations they found themselves in, the ideal 
king of Shakespeare leads almost a similar life out of a pro- 
found sense of duty and righteousness. Like the kings of 
Kalidasa, Henry V wants victory, not for territories, but for a 
warrior’s natural desire for glory. Says he 


But if it be a sin to covet honour, 
I am the most offending soul alive. 


And in the end when he wins the war, he shakes off all per- 
sonal share init and surrenders the victory to God : 


O God, thy arm was here; 

And not to us, but to thy arm alone, 
Ascribe we all !—When , without stratagem, 
But in plain shock and even play of battle, 
Was ever known so great and little loss 
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On one part and on th’ other ? —Take it, God, 
For it is only thine ! 
King Henry V, Act. TV, Sc. VITI. 

On the eve of the battle of Agincourt, Henry feels the 
pricks of conscience,—not for his own crimes but for those of his 
father. His supplication to God is childish and the catalogue 
of his charities that he presents to God is unseemly and undig- 
nified. But it does reveal the sincerity and simplicity of his heart, 
the utter lack of sophistication in his soldierly convictions. 


Not to-day, O Lord, 

O, not to-day, think not upon the fault 

My father made in compassing the crown! 

I Richard’s body have interréd new; 

And on it have bestow’d more contrite tears 

Than from it issu’d forcéd drops of blood. 

King Henry V, Act. IV, Sc. I. 

But Henry was not exactly relying on the prayers alone 
for his victory. Like any worthy head of state, at grave 
national crises, he had completely identified himself with the 
rank and file of his army. But for his personal courage the 
English army might have been routed through sheer diffidence 
and despair. It was Henry’s dynamism that roused patriotism, 
courage and hope in his desperate, ragged and semi-starved 
soldiers. 


For forth he goes and visits all his host; 

Bids them good morrow with a modest smile, 

And calls them brothers, friends, and countrymen. 

Upon his royal face there is no note 

How dread an army hath enrounded him; 

Nor doth be dedicate one jot of colour 

Unto the weary and all-watchéd night, 

But freshly looks, and over-bears attaint 

With cheerful semblance and sweet majesty; 

That every wretch, pining and pale before, 

Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks. 

King Henry V., Act IV, Sc. III. 

And in his heart of hearts Henry also had the magnani- 

mous commonsense to realise that in spite of the outward royal 
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trappings he was but an ordinary human being and that the very 
fact of being in an exalted position meant not power or autho- 
rity, but more responsibility, greater vexation and uneasiness 
of mind: 

“I think the king is but a man, as I am; the violet smells 
to him as it doth to me; all his senses have but human condi- 
tions; his ceremonies laid by, in his nakedness he appears but a 
man;” 


or, 


‘What infinite heart’s ease must kings neglect, 

That private men enjoy !” 
So, here is Shakespeare’s ideal of royalty which, not caring for 
mere inheritance, brings himself to the realisation of feelings 
of the common man, the realisation of being a servant to the 
people whose destiny God has put in his hands, who fights for 
honour and not for territory and after victory is won, dedi- 
cates that glory to God and makes a friend of his enemy by 
wooing his daughter and marrying her,—a religious warrior, a 
soldier, a spiritual statesman. What greater ideal can there be 
for even us, common folk ? Haven’t we realised also by now, that 
in the final phases, Shakespeare and Kalidasa shake hands with 
each other, across vast distances of time, space and wide gulfs 
of culture in their ideals of manhood? Do we not see the plain 
fact that though viewed from different angles of vision, in the 
works of both the national poets, the heights, qualities and 
dimensions of their basic concepts carry amazing similarities ? 


VI 


Their Dream-women 


According to Ruskin, Shakespeare has no heroes; he has 
only heroines. If true, this might apply more correctly even to 
Kalidasa than to Shakespeare. We have seen how in their 
final concepts of manhood or ideals of society or kingship, 
Kalidasa and Shakespeare are found to be amazingly of one 
mind. But in the actual portrayal of individual characters, 
they are rather different. In Shakespeare we get full-length 
portraits either of tyrants or of heroes. In Kalidasa we get only 
the heroic ideals drawn in a few bold outlines. We know, for 
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instance, Henry V as a living individual, but Prince Raghu or 
Dilipa, cach loom on the horizon as only a luminous idealised 
personality. The vague outlines help to conceal whatever petty 
human drawbacks and weaknesses there might be, and enhance, 
on the other hand, the heroic halo. But while this very indefi- 
niteness and reliance on broad and bold lines of idealised 
characterisation does give the epic heroes of Kalidasa a sort of 
visionary grandeur, his dramatic heroes, for the very same rea- 
son, cut sorry figures in comparison with those of Shakespeare. 
In the three plays of Kalidasa, the heroes are all kings. But all 
the three appear as love-sick and morbidly sentimental creatures 
rather than as the virile warriors of the epics. Military ex- 
ploits of Kalidasa’s dramatic heroes are only referred to or 
incidentally brought in for the development of the respective 
plots. To add to our disgust, by the time they appear in the 
plays, all Kalidasa’s dramatic heroes are already saddled with 
full harems. In <Afalavika and Agnimitra, supposed to be 
Kalidasa’s first play, the hero, while carrying on with a fresh 
arrival in the harem,—the young heroine Malavika—is sup- 
posed to have a grown-up crown-prince leading armies against 
an enemy far away from the capital, and has two queens to 
appear as obstacles to the ageing King’s latest affair. How 
could grand and dignified manhood be conceived in such 
maudlin milieu ? 

But it needs to be repeated that poor Kalidasa should not 
be made a scapegoat for offences over which he had no control, 
and which he perhaps hated in his heart of hearts, no less than 
any conscientious modernist. Things in Indian society were like 
that right up to yesterday. But the great poet has not left us 
in any doubt about his own ideals in these matters. He has 
shown in the Dynasty of Raghu how the harem cult could bring 
a splendid house to rack and ruin, and he has sought to demons- 
trate the singular beauty and glory of undivided devotion through 
moving pictures of love and monogamous wedlock. If he has 
left us pictures of intriguing harems, he has left also the glorious 
visions of a soldier-king going distracted over the demise of the 
single woman whom he knew, and that of a woman bearing the 
cross of insults before the whole world for the sake of a man in 
whom she had lost her heart. It is a real pity that Kalidasa 
flourished under royal patronage. It was for this reason alone 
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that his heroes had to be kings with mutually jealous seraglios 
moving at their backs. How much does one wish today that 
the lover of Sakuntala would be a commoner, rather than a 
monarch with perhaps many wives, of whom only two are 
mentioned in the play! That might have made the grcat play 
still greater and still more moving than what it is. Instances of 
commoner-lovers are not unknown in Sanskrit drama or poetry 
either. 

But the heroines of Kalidasa make up for all the artistic 
loss that his heroes cause, to his epic or dramatic poetry. The 
words of Raleigh in connection with Shakespeare’s women 
may very well be applied to those of Kalidasa: ‘“‘Love and 
service are as natural to them as breathing. They are the sun- 
light of the plays, obscured at times by clouds and storms of 
melancholy and misdoing, but never subdued or defeated. In 
the Comedies they are the spirit of happiness; in the Tragedies 
they are the only warrant and token of ultimate salvation, the 
last refuge and sanctuary of faith.””! Great poets and artists are 
said to know and appreciate women more than men, and Kalidasa 
and Shakespeare are no exceptions. Unlike his heroes, 
Kalidasa’s heroines appear astonishingly real, natural and as 
familiar living beings. In and through that familiar realism of 
his heroines, the poet reveals to us those splendidly special attri- 
butes of feminine nature which make human existence on earth 
worth while. Kalidasa, like Shakespeare, generally put on the 
shoulders of women the greater burdens of life’s sufferings, 
and they all come out with greater halo for all that, exactly as 
in Shakespeare’s works. 

It is interesting to note that both in Shakespeare and 
Kalidasa we do realise a gradual process of progress in their 
attitude to love and woman as we go from early to later produc- 
tions. It is definite that to neither was love mere conventional 
behaviour. To both, love was a tremendous spiritual and 
psychological experience. The poet of the Cloud-Messenger 
and the poet of the Sonnets seem to have explored the same 
enchanted valley where young men and women try to under- 
stand one another through tears, sighs, despairs and exultant 
beatitudes. And it is because of this that the two great poets 


1. Shakespeare, by Raleigh, p. 160. 
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stand as the supremest pricsts of love, romance and woman 
in their respective literatures. 

To those who have read only Sakuntala it may seem 
that its poet was floating in an etherealised atmosphere of pure 
passions. But when we go back to his early works we find that 
there was as much of youthful gaicty of heart and sensuousness 
in young Kalidasa as there was in young Shakespeare. In the 
third act of the early play, Afalavika and Agnimitra, the way 
queen Iravati conducts herself, suggests the same feminine 
voluptuousness as Venus in Venus and Adonis. Pleasurably 
intoxicated, the qucen enters with shady footsteps and says to 
her maid : 

Nipunika, darling, I have heard from many that drinks 

give additional glamour to women. Do you agree ? 

The maid : What was only heard, is now turned into 

a fact in you. 

And a little later, the wine working more deeply in_ her, 
the queen exclaims (advancing with uncertain steps due to 
intoxication) : Maid, drunk as I am, my heart goads me into 
the presence of my lord , but my steps prove disobedient. 

From an atmosphere such as this to the hermitage where 
we find Sakuntala brought up by nature herself, so to say, in 
all her girlish innocence, is a big advance and we realise how 
Kalidasa, like Shakespeare, had matured in his creative pro- 
cesses as he proceeded from work to work. The most charac- 
teristic change that takes place in Kalidasa’s women as he ad- 
vances, is that they rise gradually from the plane of mere sensuous 
charms, higher and higher, onto those of deep spiritual qualities 
through stress and strains of life. And the total impression that 
Kalidasa’s women leave behind is not different from those of 
Shakespeare’s. With both poets, woman is not the temptress, 
the sensuous, gay, thoughtless creature as she is generally taken 
to be, but the loyal comrade of man, ardent in passion, unswerv- 
ing in trust, and steadfast in adversity, with all the feminine 
charms in the supremest degree besides. 

As said above, Kalidasa’s women carry a greater burden 
of life’s sufferings than men, and his poetry is still throbbing 
with their spoken and unspoken sorrows, through all these 
twenty centuries. Most heroines of Kalidasa go through severe 
ordeals. Queen Sudakshina looks after the cowshed along with 
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her husband to expiate the latter’s sins, Sita is exiled on rumour, 
poor Sakuntala, with the very fruit of her love inside her, is 
repudiated before the world by her own lover, seducer, and 
legal husband, and Rati is left lamenting over the ashes of her 
inseparable partner of life. But all and each of them grow 
all the more gracious through such baptismal sufferings than 
they might otherwise have been, however attractive physically. 
Kalidasa understood, like the Buddha, the fundamental fact of 
earthly existence being Sorrow, an inherent element of life and 
an inescapable ingredient for even true feminine grace, and 
that a woman’s tears are as much essential to her development 
as her physical allurements. How suffering gives grace, dignity 
and strength to the woman, Kalidasa illustrates in the words of 
the exiled Sita, conveyed through the king’s brother to her 
husband, the noble king Rama. She had been driven to the 
loneliness of the forest by her brother-in-law on false pretexts, 
and when made known of her supposed crime and punishment, 
she is at first stunned but soon revives and sends the following 
dignified and spirited message to her supposedly righteous 
husband. Says she to her brother-in-law : 

“Darling, I am pleased with you. You have but obeyed 
the commands of your King. 

‘Return, and give my deep regards to my mothers-in-law; 
and as the child of their child is in me now, let them wish well 
of at least that little life. 

‘‘And convey to your king these words of mine ; 

‘My Lord, you tested my chastity before, in a fiery ordeal 
and does it behove you or your illustrious family to cast me off 
on mere hearsay now ?’ 

“Tell him again: ‘Wise that you are, I do not blame you. 
Icannot even believeindream that you have done this with 
puposeful intention. It is, I believe, the consequence of my 
own Sins in previous lives ! 

Tell him: ‘While we were both exiled in the forest, hermit 
women, molested by the savages, would approach me, that I 
should ask you to give them peace and security from the 
savages; and you did that. And now, bereft of your company, 
whom should the same approach for protection in a 
forest ?” 

‘Or, why do J not kill myself, in spite of the knowledge 
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that I have no more chance of even looking on you ? ButI 
have in me your vital spark. And I must protect that by 
all means.’ 

‘So, until I am delivered of this precious burden, I'll live 
in austeritics, meditating only of you. May I get you in my 
next life also as my lord, without any separation from you such 
as this.’ 

“And tell him: ‘Although as an exile I am no longer his 
wife, he as a king might extend to me that same care as he gives 
to even hermits and foresters in his kingdom !” 

As Kalidasa began to perceive the innate dignity of the 
woman, he seems to have changed his poetical technique just 
as Shakespeare changed from conventional gay comedies to the 
deeper passions of Romeo and Juliet, and to more meaningful 
sufferings in the tragedies. In the first play of Kalidasa we 
find two qucens and the latest recruit to the harem fighting a 
battle royal over an aged but sensuous king. But in the two 
subsequent plays single heroines dominate the stage, and al- 
though the harem is not altogether lost sight of, it is pushed far 
into the background. Naturally, Kalidasa could never eliminate 
harem-life from his literary world, as it was part and parcel of 
the social life of the Indian aristocracy which he was portraying. 
Not only that, the harem was even necessary for the drama. 
In the West, life itself is dramatic, being dynamic. Young men 
and young women choose themselves, and if there is more than 
two wooers to onepretty maiden, there begins the usual roman- 
tic drama in human life. In most of the world’s love stories it is 
this eternal triangle that provides the spice. But in India this 
most important adventure in a man’s life is eliminated by social 
inhibitions, by uniting a boy and a girl ceremonially, with- 
out their previous consent. So, how can a real love-drama be 
conceived in such circumstances ? Where is the element of 
conflict? Kalidasa has had to seek for and get this element of 
conflict only in harem jealousy. A man and woman are already 
united in wedlock, and then comes on the scene a fresh pretty 
face, creating a flutter in the dovecotes of the seraglio and there 
begins the Indian love-drama, where, not surprisingly, it is the 
women who play more active roles than men. It is the grace, 
dignity and charm of the heroines that redeem the plays from 
degenerating into conventional nothings. And Kalidasa could 
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elevate his plays to great heights only by spiritualising the 
character of his heroines, by putting on them the twin crowns of 
suffering for love and that of motherhood, and relying less and 
less on mere intrigues or sensous stratagem. We shall presently 
see, how this technique of his, was gloriously applied in the 
story of Sakuntala, 


Sakuntala 


Like Shakespeare, Kalidasa’s genius also was unable to 
invent a story. For the plotsof his epics and plays he is 
obliged to his predecessors. The story of Sakuntala was already 
there in the epic Mahabharata, as a crude episode, as follows. 
King Dushyanta goes out hunting and comes upon Kanva’s 
hermitage. Kanva isaway, and he meets his daughter Sakuntala 
and falls a victim to her virgin charms. He _ asks her to 
marry and the girl, though brought up in a forest-colony of 
hermits, was shrewd enough to consent only on the condition 
that the son born of the marriage should be his heir. The King 
agrees, lives with her and returns to the capital with a promise 
to fetch her soon after, but subsequently forgets the whole affair, 
apparently without any reason. Kanva knowing later what had 
occurred in his absence, reconciles himself to the happenings. 
But the King is never heard of again. In the meantime, 
Sakuntala gives birth to a son who, as he grows up, becomes 
such a nuisance in the peaceful and non-violent atmosphere 
of the hermitage that the great hermit feels constrained to send 
him away, along with his mother, to the palace of his warrior- 
father. But when Sakuntala and the child appear before the 
king, the latter denies any relation whatsoever with her. The 
poor girl faints at such disgraceful development. In the mean- 
time a ‘voice from the sky’ asks the king to accept the lady as 
his legal wife and everything gets settled. 

At a glance, we realise now how different is the superb 
Sakuntala of Kalidasa’s creation from this earlier Sakuntala of 
the epic. Kalidasa has invented the entire episode of the curse 
and the ring, which not only makes the plot more dramatic, 
but plunges in a natural enough manner an innocent maiden 
into the much-needed storm and stress, putting on her a 
golden crown of spiritual values out of crude biological 
happenings. 
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In Kalidasa’s play, we first meet Sakuntala watering 
plants in the hermitage of Kanva with two of her girl-compa- 
nions. In that scene she is the very picture of girlish innocence. 
She is one of those trees and creepers she was asked to tend, by 
her sage-father, knowing no more sorrow in life as yet, than the 
death ofa pet deer. Now comes the young and handsome king 
from the city and when Sakuntala meets him face to face, she 
is shaken for the first time in her short life with those psycholo- 
gical disturbances that love creates in adolescent hearts. In 
innocent agony she cries out—‘‘Oh, why do I have such feelings 
when I see this man ? They seem wrong in a hermitage !” 
But wrong or right, the poor innocent had irretrievabty lost her 
soul without even her knowing it, to that stranger. Her father 
was away and the simple girl had so far lost herself, overwhel- 
med all the more with the knowledge that the handsome stranger 
was the king of the realm, that she became powerless to put up 
any resistance to the advances of that young and handsome 
royal lover. She surendered with the the most immaculate of 
faith, and the royal suitor too was true to his professions of love. 
He left the hermitage giving a ring with his monogram inscribed, 
to Sakuntala and with the assurance that only in a few days’ time 
he would send a retinue to carry her to his capital with all the 
pomp, commensurate with her status as a queen. 

The king had just left. Poor love-stricken Sakuntala was 
completely lost to the outer world in the thoughts of her lover, 
the young king. She was now experiencing the first real sorrow 
of her life—the separation from one without whom existence 
seemed impossible and to whom she had completely: surrendered 
her entire being As she sat there on the verandah ofa cottage in 
the hermitage, lost completely to her environments, her thought 
being all of king Dushyanta, in comes Durvasa, the irate ascetic, 
and enquires about possible hospitality in the hermitage. Poor 
Sakuntala, whose entire mental and spiritual existence was now 
away towards the capital, was unable to see or hear what was 
passing even close athand. The irate guest lost his temper and 
pronounced a terrible curse that, as she failed to recognise and 
respect a guest, he of whom she was thinking, shall not likewise 
recognise her. Later, with the intercession ofher friends who 
had overheard the holy man’s curse, he conceded that her lover 
would recognise her if she could produce any token. The friends’ 
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fears were well assuaged with this promise asthe king had 
left the ring. When the friends returned to Sakuntala, she was 
still lost in reverie, innocent of the entire episode which meant 
so much to her in later life. She had yet to learn how love 
needs to be both disciplined and enriched, by bitter tears. 

The two girl friends dared not tell Sakuntala anything 
about the curse. They kept it asecret. In the meantime, father 
Kanva came home, and coming to know everything, arranged 
sending Sakuntala to her husband’s home with a party of 
escort. But on the way, while taking a bath in one of the ghats 
of the Ganga, Sakuntala lost the ring, unawares. So, when she 
was presented to the court, the king, due to the effect of the 
curse, appeared completely bewildered. The whole delegation 
from the hermitage, including Sakuntala, tried hard to convince 
the king that she was his married wife and that she was now 
pregnant. But tonoeffect. Sakuntala first tried to remind the 
king of intimate episodes in the hermitage which only the king 
and she knew and then rebuked him for his blatant faithless 
ness. And then lastly, she tried to convince him with the ring. 
But the ring to her great surprise, was not there. The poor 
girl began to weep bitterly; bewailing her wretched fate and 
her disgrace before the whole court. 

The company left the court in disgust, the weeping and 
miserable Sakuntala being spirited away by a friend of her 
celestial mother, leaving the king also puzzled over the whole 
affair. 

A few days’ later, a fisherman brings to the king the ring 
which Sakuntala had lost inthe Ganga, found, according to 
him, in the guts of a big carp. With the ring came suddenly 
memories which drove the king almost mad at what he had 
done tohis dear Sakuntala in front of the whole world ! In 
this play as well as in the other two dramas of Kalidasa, the 
poet makes male partners also, like the heroines, go through 
purgatories of suffering, which leave their souls, at the end, 
rid of all dross, and shine like pure gold, with the spiritual 
halo that their ordeals endow on them. 

As a rescue from this intense mental agony, the King goes, 
on the invitation of Indra, to subdue a demon. On his way back 
home, he accidentally descends on another hermitage among 

the foothills of the Himalayas where Sakuntala was passing her 
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days in austere wifehood, with a lovely male child. It was this 
child that brought father and mother into a union that was never 
to be broken thereafter. 

What a moving metamorphosis from the crudities of the 
Mahabharata story ? How, before our very eyes, the innocent 
girl develops into an ardent lover, then a rejected wife and then 
to lovely motherhood, thus completing the picture of the earthly 
career of the woman ! And we realise, too, by now, why Kalidasa 
introduced the curse episode into the story, as without it there 
would have been no storm and stress, and without the storm and 
stress, there would have been no development of character of 
his dream-heroine. Kalidasa applies this method in his other 
works too. In the magnificent love story of Siva and Parvati, 
in his other epic of Kumarasambhavat, he frustrated even 
beauteous Parvati’s adoration of Siva on mere physical charms 
and makes both go through harrowing soul explorations before 
each is convinced of the faith of the other. This process raises 
Hindu love-poetry in general and Kalidasa’s in particular, far 
above the lewd Latin and Greek comedies, and brings them 
straight to the rank of Shakespeare’s masterpieces,— by por- 
traying love as a spiritual and moral force rather than only 
as a game of sense attractions. 


The Spiritual Experience 


That both Kalidasa and Shakespeare had realised 
love as a noble spiritual experience may be apparent to 
any who reads their works with adequate discernment. 
Professor Hereford sums up Shakespeare’s conception of 
love in the following way. ‘The Shakespearean norm 


1 Keith has this to say of this epic of Kalidasa : 

“High as Indian opinion ranks the Afeghaduta (Cloud-messenger) which 
won also the commendation of Goethe, to modern taste, the Kumarasam- 
bhava appeals more deeply by reason of its richer variety, the brilliance of 
its fancy and the greater warmth of its feeling. The Kumarasambhara varies 
from the loveliness of the spring and the delights of married love to the utter 
desolation induced by the death of the beloved. The subject is unquestion- 
ably a daring one, the events which bring about the marriage of the highest 
god Siva to Uma and the birth of Skanda, the war god”—A.B.K.: A History 
of Sanskrit literature, Chapter LV. 
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of love, thus understood, may be described somewhat as 
follows. Love is a passion, kindling heart, brain and senses 
alike in natural and happy proportions; ardent but not sensual; 
tender, but not sentimental; pure, but not ascetic, moral but 
not frivolous, mirthful and witty, but not cynical. His lovers 
look forward to a marriage as a matter of course, and they 
neither anticipate its rights nor turn their affections elsewhere. 
They commonly love at first sight and once for all. Love rela- 
tion which did not contemplate marriage occurs rarely and in 
subordination to other dramatic purposes.’”} 

The only difference, as we can see, between this assessment 
of Shakespeare’s and that of Kalidasa’s love-norm is that in 
Shakespeare it gravitates towards social morals and in Kalidasa 
it tends towards ultimate sublimation of lovers’ psyches. In the 
West, where the individual is free in matters of love, the result 
may be sheer chaos and license without strict moral standards 
and limitations being enforced. But in India, on the other 
hand, marriage is taken as a sacrament to begin with. Yet 
creative genius that he was, Kalidasa was not content with 
either this mechanical binding or mere physical purity. He 
wanted to show that Love as a natural force was greater and 
nobler than conventional social rites, and that once love was 
allowed to spiritualise their hearts, the firm sense of moral 
obligations to one another of the parties concerned, would 
come of themselves. 

On the other hand, the spiritual greatness that the heroines 
of Kalidasa display by intense passive suffering, those of 
Shakespeare’s prove by their activities. Julia, Sylvia, Juliet, 
Cordelia, Desdemona, Viola, Rosalind, Celia, Helena,—what 
sacrifices do they not make for love’s sake. Such sacrifices can- 
not be expected from those with whom love is only a physical 
passion. To the heroines of Shakespeare love is not a passing 
infatuation. To them it is their be-all and end-all. They 
stake their all to meet the hunger of their spirit. Julia, Sylvia, 
Rosalind and Celia run out of their homes into the forest in 
search of their loved ones. And are not Juliet’s sacrifices for her 
Romeo indescribable ? And Desdemona,—the angel of love 
and of sweetest womanhood,—how she emits fragrance as she 


1 Shakespeare’s Treatment of Love by C.H. Hereford, pp. 19-20. 
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is slowly crushed under the crime of one whom she worships ! 
Love that is capable of such acts is divine;—upon such 
sacrifices, the gods themselves throw incense. 

In Kalidasa we find that love, in spite of setbacks and 
storm and stress, ends always happy and fruitful. He has 
always tried to bring the love-drama to its inevitable dénoue- 
ment of happy and glorious motherhood in a quiet and digni- 
fied aftermath. We have seen how Sakuntala grew from a girl 
to a happy mother before our eyes. It is this completeness 
of the picture of the woman in that play that appealed to Goethe 
so much,—this wonderful series of new births in one single life, 
linking the sun-set glory of life with the promises of life’s 
roseate dawn. And his famous quartrain : 


“Do you wish the blooms of the early spring 

With the fruits of the later years ? 

Do you wish earth and heaven in one name combined ? 
And all that charms, enraptures and nourishes the soul ? 


I name thee, Sakuntala and all at once is said’’ 
rings only too true and echoes our own hearts’ reactions. And 
it is not in this play alone, but in the epics and other plays too 
that Kalidasa is never satisfied without bringing love to proper 
fruition and autumnal glory of the post-adolescent life. Almost 
all his heroines are shown in their double aspects of a sweet- 
heart and a mother. 

As things are, we do miss this divine aspect of Love in 
Shakespeare. By and large, his plays are too busy with ado- 
lescent love,—passionate, dramatic and turbulent. Shakespeare 
has not given much thought to that side of life, that scatters 
grace in the day-to-day chores, putting on maturing women’s 
heads the invisible crowns of wifehood and motherhood with 
natural dignity. And it appears also that he was careless as to 
whether a love ended happily or otherwise. He was more 
sensitive to the exigencies of the drama, than to the feelings 
of his characters. 

But when we remember Hermione and Constance and 
Volumnia, we cannot say that Shakespeare did not know how to, 
or had no enthusiasm for depicting women as mothers. In fact 
the terrible frenzy of Constance for Arthur, portrays the mother 
in the female of the species, in a way, that we find nowhere in 
Kalidasa. And when Brutus prays to God to make him worthy 
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of his noble wife, Portia, we feel perforce, the deep respect 
that Shakespeare had for a virtuous woman. We must consider 
again that he was all the time restricted by his plots borrowed 
from others and his plays are old stories into which his genius 
has breathed life. 

Anyway, werealise by now how, as in the ideals 
of manhood, so in those of love and womanhood too, 
the two poets are identical in the essentials. It is 
more so with women than with men. The _ two poets, 
if they so ever required, could exchange between them- 
selves their heroines, but not their heroes. Although ideologi- 
cally king Raghu was no different from Henry V, the former 
would not serve Shakespeare’s purposes so well as the latter. 
And one does not know what Shakespeare could do with a 
character like Siva, the hero of Kalidasa’s epic Kumarasam- 
bhava, lost as he is in cosmic meditation up in the Himalayas. 
In the hands of Kalidasa he comes out magnificent, though he 
would be of no use to the dynamic tendencies of the Western 
genius. But look at the heroines. Shakespeare could easily 
substitute Sita for Desdemona, Iravati for Cleopatra and 
Indumati for Portia. They are all made of the same stuff, 
delicate, graceful and attractive creatures, but single-mindedly 
devoted, virtuous and steadfast companions of the men whom 
they chose. In both classes of heroines, love transforms, trans- 
figures and transports them into a higher plane of awareness 
where physical reactions are completely subordinated to the 
demands of the spirit. This metamorphosis adds spiritual halo 
to their undoubted physical charms. Over the dead body of 
the queen Indumati, Prince Aja, in the Dynasty of Raghu, while 
pouring out his devotions to his only wife and companion, in 
piteous lamentations, utters a couplet which pithily symbolises 
Kalidasa’s ideal of the female partner of men. He says : 


‘Housewife, mentor, bosom-companion in lonely hours, 
And darling disciple in delicate arts, 

In taking you away from me 

What has not Death robbed me of ?” 


I think, in similar circumstances every Shakespearean 
hero would have uttered similar words in perfect honesty. In 
both Kalidasa and Shakespeare woman is the man’s world, 
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Idealism Versus Realism in Literature 


But if we finalise the comparison between the men and 
women of Shakespeare and those of Kalidasa here, without 
a few further observations, we might end as being a little unfair 
to Shakespeare. We have to admit that the world of Kalidasa 
is but a portion of the vast world of Shakespeare. Shakespeare 
has created characters similar to those of Kalidasa but he has 
created many more that Kalidasa never conceived of. In this 
character-creating, Shakespeare bears the palm against all 
other poetsof the world, including Kalidasa who seems to 
have known onlya small selected band of men and women, 
although within that small circle he reached easily the 
heights and dimensions of characterisation, reached by Sha- 
kespeare. But the genius of Shakespeare seems boundless, his 
horizons become hazy distances. From Hamlet to Dogberry 
and from Lady Macbeth to Ophelia, there was no variety of 
humanity that Shakespearean genius could not recreate in a 
human tongue. We miss in Kalidasa, Hamlets, Lears and 
Othellos and all the rest of them as well as a Lady Macbeth or 
a Cleopatra. No poetry or drama can justifiably think itself 
rich without supreme treasures such as these. 

But the judgement need not be that Kalidasa is a lesser 
genius for that matter. We should not lose sight of the fact 
that Kalidasa was dominated by an ideal in which he had un- 
questioned faith and that, that ideal, inspite of drawbacks, had 
its own excellent merit also. All that boils down to the eternal 
problem in literature of the conflict between Idealism and 
Realism. The Sanskrit poet was never interested in men and 
women as such, being mainly concerned with ideals and artistic 
concepts. To Sanskrit poets, men and women were just sym- 
bols, brought in to serve a high purpose They were concerned 
not to create faithful portraiture of social realism but to hold 
out high ideals before readers and the society at large to 
emulate. 

As with life itself, so with poetry, plays or literature in 
general, the overall four-fold Indian objectives were the fulfil- 
ment of Desire (Kama), Duty (Dharma), the means of liveli- 
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hood (Artha) and last, Redemption (Moksha). In all that the 
Hindu produced, the two most vital of the objectives, Dharma 
(social obligations) and Moksha (Release from mundane 
existence ) were never to be lost sight of. Kalidasa, true Hindu 
that he was, at the end of his super-aesthctic masterpiece that 
is Sakuntala, prays to his Divine master that he (Kalidasa ) may 
not have any more rebirths on this earthly plane! If Indian 
literature is thus declaredly idealistic, it is not without its values, 
deserving the deepest of critical considerations. Realism is what 
is lived in day-to-day life. It is the commonplace experience 
of everybody. Why repeat that in literature also? Literature, 
the noblest vehicle of any national culture and civilisation, has, 
therefore, by its very raison-d’étre, to be idealistic in character, to 
educate, edify and sublimate people. No wonder, Alfred Nobel 
has emphasised on this particular aspect of creativity for the 
award of the most covetable literary prize on earth that carries 
his name. May be, Indian literature misses a good measure 
of vital, virile, pulsating realism of Shakespeare and other 
European masters, but the West also misses that intimacy of 
literature arising out of idealistic characters which the Indian 
enjoys in his everyday life. The Jliad is nowhere in the daily 
life of the Westerner as the Ramayana is in the Indian’s and 
though Sanskrit, the language in which Kalidasa poured out 
his genius, is no longer a spoken language in his own land, as 
English still continues to be in Shakespeare’s, the former is still 
far nearer to the soul of the average educated Indian than the 
latter could ever hope to be, in respect of the average English- 
man, The orthodox Hindu criticism might as well ask, how 
does it profit anybody in depicting a jealous husband or an 
ambitious murderer? The pertinence of such questioning 
cannot be rejected outright. It is because literature 
in India has been born of and shaped with such high 
ethical and spiritual purposes, that literary characters have so 
moved the imagination of the Indian populace, as to become 
part and parcel of their total consciousness. It is a common 
experience in India for Indian girls to start life with the ambi- 
tion of approximating, as far as possible the epic heroines, 
or boys trying to emulate the epic heroes. In no other country 
has secular literature so penetrated into the daily life of the 
people as in India, mainly because of this highly idealistic 
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character of Indian literature. Kalidasa’s Sakuntala is the 
supreme archetype of a sweetheart for millions of young 
Indians even today. Where is her Shakespearean parallel ? 

Educated Indians should not be blind, however, to the 
splendid workmanship of a Lady Macbeth in the sleep-walking 
scene or Lear railing against his children on the stormy heath, 
or Hamlet speculating on mankind. These need not serve any 
purpose; they are splendid as they are. Only philistines may 
try to drag the Cloud-messenger or the Ode on a Grecian Urn, to 
serve some moral end. Have not these a majesty and beauty 
about them that transcends our petty socio-ethical values ? 
Idealism can be stretched too far for a rational process of liv- 
ing. And no living is worth the name, that fails to recognise 
or is insensitive to Nature as she is or to the pleasures of the 
senses in wise degrees, as essential to human development. We 
cannot deny that Indians, even in their social customs, do lose 
a large amount of healthy and reasonable, pleasures of life by 
sticking to some effete and sheerly metaphysical concepts. Their 
literature has been deficent, to a degree, by their own wrong 
sense of values, as much as their life. It would have been much 
wiser for them to accept both Nature as well as the Ideal, as it 
is not impossible to have both in due proportions. 


Realism of Kalidasa 


But Kalidasa’s world, in particular, is exceptional to a 
large extent, in the entire Indian literature. It is not really 
peopled by only grand heroes and ideally gracious women. It 
also, like that of Shakespeare, is a world where kings rub shoul- 
ders with the clowns. Young, handsome, heroic princes, and 
young, elegant, cultured, beautiful ladies are there; and so are 
old men, old women, and children. There are people of all 
professions, the police, the fish-monger, the hunter, as well as the 
highly intellectual ascetic.’ But characteristically of his genius, 


1 “A man of keen observation and varied interests he (Kalidasa) knew 
and understood the ways and manners of all types of men, Kings and Sages, 
elegant, cultured city-folk and straight-forward hermits, sophisticated city 
women and simple lassics of the countryside, servants, sepoys, fishermen, all. 
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Kalidasa presents them as crystallisation of the essential qualities 
of each class, rather than as individuals. Thus, for instance, 
he gives us the very quintessence of Age in just two stanzas given 
below : 

Chamberlain (sighing) : Alas, to whatstate am I reduced ! 

I once assumed this staff of reed 

For custom’s sake alone, 

As officer to guard at need 

The ladies round the throne. 

But years have passed away and made 

It serve, my tottering steps to aid. 


“The King is within, I will tell him of the urgent business 
which demands his attention. (He takes a few steps). But 
what is the business ? (He recalls it). Yes, I remember. 
Certain hermits, pupils of Kanva, desire to see His Majesty. 
Strange ! 


The mind of Age is like a lamp 
Whose oil is running thin; 
One moment it is shining bright 
Then darkness closes in. 
Everyman’s Sakuntala, Act. V. 


What better picture of oldage is there in world-literature 
than this? We may now go to the other extreme of life, 
childhood, and see that in the same characteristic way Kalidasa 
sums up in a few lines the picture of eternal and universal 
childhood which present-day psychologists would require 
volumes to describe. 


King : My heart goes out to this wilful child (sighing ) 
They show their little buds of teeth 

In pearls of causeless laughter; 

They hide their trustful heads beneath 

Your heart; and stumbling after 


He cherished friendship and consecrated love. His simple yet moving de- 
scription of child-nature shows the tenderness and sympathy of his heart. His 
descriptions of Kanva’s feelings when Sakuntala is about to leave for her 
husband’s capital shows that he had sounded the very depths of the paternal 
heart’, Prof. G. G. Jhala in his Kalidasa, Chapter II. 
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Come sweet, unmeaning sounds that sing 

To you. The father warms 

And loves the very dirt they bring 

Upon their little forms. 

Sakuntala. Act VII (Everyman’s ). 

Shakespeare also has left us some pictures of beautiful 
childhood. But the sum total of their impression is no richer than 
what is revealed in the single small stanza above. So, it cannot 
be denied that though Kalidasa worked in a smaller circle, his 
ultimate workmanship reaches the same heights as reached by 
Shakespeare in similar fields, multiple barriers notwithstand- 
ing. And these indeed are the wondrous golden bridges 
provided in world literature, for a Humanity, fragmented into 
innumerable bits, mutually estranged by imaginary gulfs. In 
the literature of the world, the two greatest among such 
makers of bridges of warm human sympathy and under-: 
standing are certainly Kalidasa of India of the 4th centuy 
A.D. and England’s Shakespeare of the 16th-17th century. 
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NATURE AND BEYOND 


As a dramatist Shakespeare was mainly concerned with 
the world of men and women, and all the tendencies of his 
genius had to be oriented to that one sole objective : the human 
drama. There is no particular trait in the common faculties 
of poets in general, that we do not find in Shakespeare in an 
unusually brilliant form. No other poet’s imagination, for 
instance, has been able so far to produce simultaneously the 
superb fantasy of A Midsummer Night’s Dream and bring us 
also to the ghastly strata of human existence, that confront us 
in Shakespeare’s tragedies. He could bring us also face to 
face with invisible elemental forces as in King Lear through 
purely human affairs. When he so needs, he tears the heart 
out of Nature before our very eyes. But as a dramatist whose 
main delight was the play of human passions, Shakespeare 
would utilise such powers of his genius only on occasions, 
needed for the main objective. Hence, even nature in 
Shakespeare’s works remains a subsidiary factor, although the 
way he makes use of her, reveals clearly that he was no less 
a master of her secrets than he was of the human mind. He 
may make Milan a scaport and give a coast line to Bohemia, 
but he never errs in the nomenclature of any of the woodland 
crafts; and in Richard [I (III, iv, 29-66), in the dialogue 
between the gardener and his servant so intimate is the poet’s 
knowledge of garden-craft that Mr. Ellacombe, in his Plant 
Lore of Shakespeare says “it almost tempts ustothink, Shakespeare 
was a gardener by profession.” By excursions through leafy 
Warwickshire it was, that Shakespeare, like Wordsworth, 
learned the secrets of the inner soul of nature, which he has 
revealed with such marvellous effect in what we might call 
-his great ‘Nature Plays’—Love’s Labour Lost, the action of which 
takes place in the palace park of the King of Navarre; A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, which unwinds its bewitching chain 
of incidents in that fairy-frequented “Wood near Athens” ; 
As you Like it, whose characters were merry men and women 
who lived like Robin Hood of England, and did fleet the time 
ceaselessly in the Forest of Arden as they did of old in the 
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golden world; finally A Winter’s Tale, with its surpassingly 
beautiful scene of Perdita gathering flowers, ‘herself a fairer 
flower.’! 

So, although nature in Shakespeare’s plays is but a subsi- 
diary factor, she is not only not a thing apart from the human 
activities but is closely linked with, and enriches and adds 
further glamour and meaning to them. In fact, Shakespeare 
so skilfully manoeuvres the action of his plays, that man and 
his background become almost homogeneous. The characters 
live with, as well as in, nature. It is within the bosom of 
nature that Shakespeare’s Miranda and Perdita are so brought 
up as to appear as lovely flowers sprung out of this garden; 
it is here within nature’s lovely frame that Rosalind and Orlando 
have their idyllic wooing and marriage, and the Duke gets 
wisdom out of it, while Jacques gets food for his melancholy; 
here, in the witchery of moonlight Oberon and Titania revel 
in fairy frolicks and getting mortal lovers as well as rude 
mechanicals entangled in their ways, create that Midsummer 
Night’s Dream which appears no less real than facts of life. And 
it is in nature’s everchanging background too that Shakespeare 
enacts those dark and devastating incidents of his tragedies— 
the stormy nights, monstrosities of nature and evil omens— 
giving them the much needed sombre background and atmos- 
phere, revealing to the onlookers the idea that man’s upheavals 
are no less nature’s too. 

Not only are there these broad contacts with nature as 
indicated above, Shakespeare also reveals to us his marvellously 
accurate knowledge of nature’s details : the fauna and_ the 
flora, the folklore, the games and festivities of the countryside, 
and the most surprising observations with regard to hunting 
and animals. We cannot do more than give only a few speci- 
mens out of an astonishing abundance. Here queen Titania 
describes the pitiful conditions of the countryside due to floods 
caused by her quarrel with King Oberon : 


Therefore the winds, piping to us in vain, 
As in revenge, have suck’d up from the sea 
Contagious fogs; which falling in the land, 


1. Life of Shakespeare, by Oliphant Smeaton, pp. 14-15- 
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Have every pelting river made so proud, 

That they have overborne their continents : 

The ox hath therefore stretch’d his yoke in vain, 
The ploughman lost his sweat; and the green corn 
Hath rotted ere his youth attain’d a beard : 

The fold stands empty in the drowné’d field, 
And crows are fatted with the murrain flock; 
The nine-men’s-morris is fill’d up with mud; 

And the quaint mazes in the wanton green, 

For lack of tread, are undistinguishable. 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream, II, Sc. i. 


In the same play, Theseus gives the most accurate 
picture of a blood-hound : 


My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So flew’d, so sanded; and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew; 
Crook-knee’d, and dew-lapp’d like Thessalian bulls; 
Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouth like bells, 
Each under each. A cry more tuneable 

Was never holla’d to, nor cheer’d with horn, 

In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly : 

Judge when you hear. 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 1V, Sc. i. 


Such accurate observation with such vivid imagination 
ever endowed to any man, gave Shakespeare that power by 
which he could conjure up before us pictures of natural 
scenery that appear so real and objective as to be vivid to our 
eyes. Such sketches are scattered in careless fertility all over 
his works—pictures of moonlight, sunrise, sunset, spring, 
flowers, valleys and what not—that give that colourful romantic 
background to his portrayal of human passions. See, with 
what few words he gives here a perfect picture of the coming 
dawn : 


Romeo : It was the lark, the herald of the morn, 
No nightingale : look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east : 
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Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. 
Romeo and Juliet, Act. III, Sc. v. 

And do we not feel as though we were really looking down 
the dangerous brinks of a precipice as we read the following in 
King Lear ? 

How fearful 

And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low; 

The crows and cloughs that wing the midway air 

Show scarce so gross as beetles : half-way down 

Hangs one that gathers samphire; dreadful trade ! 

Methinks he seems no bigger than his head: 

The fishermen that walk upon the beach, 

Appear like mice; and yond tall anchoring bark, 

Diminished to her cock, her cock a buoy 

Almost too small for sight; the murmuring surge 

That on the unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes 

Cannot be heard so high—I’l] look no more: 

Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 

Topple down headlong. 


Spiritual Impact of Nature 


Apart from these unusual powers of observation, accurate 
knowledge, vivid memories, as well as a keen and delicate 
perception of the beauties of objective Nature, Shakespeare’s 
plays reveal also another and more important facet of his total 
attitude towards nature. It is the almost spiritual impact that 
Men and Nature have on each other showing how nature 
affects human actions, she herself is being affected by human 
occurrences. The following extract from Prof. Dowden 
presents this aspect of Shakespearean genius ina tell-tale manner. 
None could do any better : 

“Between external nature and human passion, Shakespeare 
reveals acute points of special contact. We recall in King Lear 
the long and terrible day which begins at moonset before the 
dawn, when Kent is put in the stocks, and which ends with the 
storm upon the heath. The agony is intensified by the stretch 
of time, strained with passion and events, until the time tingles 
and is tense; it culminates in the night of furious wind and 
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spouting rain, of lightning and thunder, when the roots of 
nature seem shaken in the same upheaval of things which 
makes a daughter cruel. We remember how Duncan breathed 
a delicate air, when he entered under the martlet-haunted 
portals of Macbeth, as though nature insinuated into Duncan’s 
senses a treacherous presentiment of peace and security, and 
there followed upon this the night when the earth was fervourous 
and the air was filled with lamentings and strange screams of 
death. We remember that other night of tempest and prodigy 
which preceded the fall of Julius Caesar, when Cassius, catch- 
ing exhilaration and energy from the mutiny in the heaven 
walked about the streets unbraced, ‘“‘submitting him unto the 
perilous night.’? Then in contrast we think of the lyric love 
of Lorenzo and Jessica under the star-strewn sky, every orb of 
which sings in its motion like an angel, ‘‘still quiring to the 
young-eyed cherubims”. We think of the Forest of Arden 
with its tempered light and shade, streams where the deer 
comes to drink, and green haunts in which adversity grows 
sweet, we think of the mountain country of Wales and the salu- 
tations to the haven of the royal youths whom Cymbeline had 
lost. The air which surrounds the island of Prospero is one 
of enchantment fit to breathe upon marvel and beauty : 
The isle is full of noises 
Sounds and sweet airs that give delight and hurt not. 


In the play of Pericles we are forever in the presence of 
the waters furious or serene, and their voices of tumult or of 
calm are forever mingling with the human voices, of the sorrow 
of the bereaved father and the magical singing of the sea-pure 
and sea-sensitive Marina. Once again in Timon, we are in 
the presence of the sea—but it is not the stormy waters of 
Pericles that we gaze at, it is not the yellow sands of Prospero’s 
island, where the sea-nymphs dance, and curtsey and _ take 
hands; in Timon it is neither the strength nor the beauty of 
the waves we are made to feel : 

Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 

Upon the beached verge of the salt flood, 

Who once a day with his embossed froth 

The turbulent surge shall cover. 

We see the cold white lip of the waye curling over, with 
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bitter monotony upon the sand; and it is there, touched by 
the salt and pitiless edge of the sea, that the corpse of the des- 
perate man must lic abandoned.’ 

Coming to Kalidasa we may find that his nature too 
possesses all the characteristics shown above, as revealed in 
Shakespeare’s works. The Indian lives in intimate and close 
contact with primeval nature even today. Naturally nature 
has been nearer to the average Hindu than she could ever be 
to the average westerner. Nature also has never been so 
pruned, tailored or ordered in India as she has been in the 
west; even the cultivated fields in India, stretching for miles 
on to distant horizons, present to the Indian mind their 
majesty and immensity. And when we know that man in 
India has been living in close proximity to vast primeval 
forests, mighty rivers and stupendous mountain ranges, we 
can easily realise how the Indian, instead of feeling himself 
the master of Nature, conceives himself only as a part of it, 
linking his own plane of existence to those of minerals, vege- 
tables and animals. And the pantheistic Indian conception 
of the universe that ‘‘all is Brahman,” has not a little influen- 
ced the Hindu attitude towards the created world. Such a 
concept naturally brings Nature and Man into intimate and 
inalienable Kinship. In the works of Kalidasa, the supreme 
product of Brahminic culture, this pantheistic concept has 
found the finest aesthetic expression, culminating perhaps 
in the play of Sakuntala in which nature’s kinship to and 
companionship with human existence has been so naively 
portrayed as not to be found anywhere else in world-literature. 
In a previous chapter we have seen how nature in Kanva’s 
hermitage (in the play Sakuntala) was deeply affected when 
Sakuntala started for her husband’s capital, Such keen sym- 
pathy of nature with human happenings is found through all 
the works of Kalidasa where Man stands happily identified 
with nature. Sakuntala addresses a creeper of the hermitage as 
her ‘sister’ and when blossoms come upon it she arranges festi- 
vities as though a child had been born to herself. And she 
is seen arranging a marriage too, between a creeper and the 
mango tree standing by. In the epic of the Dynasty of Raghu, 


1. Shakespeare, His Mind and Art, Dowden, pp. 103-105. 
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the sage Valmiki, while consoling the exiled Sita and welcoming 
her to the simple hospitality of his hermitage, says to her, 
inter alia—~‘You will help bring up the young trees of the her- 
mitage by watering them according to your strength , and I 
doubt not, in so doing you will realise the maternal affection 
for the offspring even before you have got your own children.” 
(Raghu., Canto, 14, St. 78). And this mutual kinship of nature 
and Man goes to the mystic excess in the sixth act of Sakuntala 
where, in deference to the sorrow-stricken King, nature is 
shown even as stopping her proper functioning. Two girls in 
the palace-garden were seen plucking mango-blossoms as an 
offering to the Love-god, when they are detected by the Cham- 
berlain. 

Chamberlain : (angrily) Stop! silly girls. The King 
has strictly forbidden the spring festival. How do you dare 
pluck the mango-blossoms ? 

The Two Friends : (frightened) Forgive us, Sir; we did 
not know. 

Chamberlain : What ?...You have not heard the King’s 
command, which is even obeyed by the trees of spring and the 
creatures that dwell in them? See, 


The mango branches are in bloom, 

Yet pollen does not form; 

The cuckoo’s song sticks in his throat; 

Although the days are warm; 

The amaranth-bud is formed, and yet 

Its power of growth is gone, 

The love-god timidly puts by 

The arrow he has drawn.} 

May be, it is this Indian ethos of the closeness of Nature 
to Man that makes nature loom much larger in the works of 
Kalidasa than in those of Shakespeare. And when we bear 
in mind that Kalidasa was writing more epics and lyrics than 
plays, we realise how necessary as well as easy it was for him 
to bring in nature whenever he required her in his poetry, and 
let her stay as long as he liked. 

But it is not really because Kalidasa was a poct rather 


1. Everyman’s Sakuntala, Act VI, p. 66. 
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than a playwright, or an Indian rather than a Westerner that 
nature so pervades his work. Kalidasa’s position as a poet of 
nature must be said to be unique even in India as well as in 
world-literature. No other Indian poet (perhaps only 
Jayadeva) has shown himself so sensitive to the aesthetic im- 
pact of the surrounding world as Kalidasa, and the fact of his 
being an Indian cannot altogether explain this side of his genius 
any more than the supreme ‘“‘earthyness” of Shakespeare’s 
genius can be explained by the simple fact that he was an 
Englishman. That Kalidasa stands out even in Indian litera- 
ture as the one outstanding high priest of nature is his personal 
glory though the mystic culture of his race must naturally have 
helped his inborn awareness. 

It will be no wonder, therefore, to discover that in this 
field of nature Kalidasa and Shakespeare differ a great deal 
in spite of many remarkable similarities. As we go on from 
Man to Nature and then to super-nature, we do perceive 
Kalidasa looming larger and larger than Shakespeare. These 
are territories which perhaps did not interest Shakespeare 
much, and Kalidasa, with the spiritual culture of his race innate 
in him, was more at home in these fields than in the details of 
man’s mundane existence in which Shakespeare appears to 
have been the natural master. Kalidasa seems to have loved 
this beautiful earth of ours as few poets have, and he may be 
said to have long anticipated the eighteenth century romantic 
revival in the West by his intimate relationship with and his 
deep love for nature. His love of nature is surprisingly as 
spiritual in quality and as aesthetically sensitive, as could be 
found in the poetry of the finest of the romantics. Kalidasa 
might have very justly described his personal passion for nature 
as Wordsworth did nearly sixteen centuries later : 

“The sounding cataract 

Haunted me like a passion : the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 

Their colours and their forms, were than to me 

An appetite : a feeling and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm 

By thought supplied, or any interest 

Unborrowed from the eye.” 

That Kalidasa loved beauty for its own sake is definitely 
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expressed in the following stanza. The clown tries to persuade 
the King that Sakuntala, being a hermit girl, he (the King) 
had no chance of marrying her, and it was useless, therefore, 
to pine away in order to see her again and again. But the 
King replies : 

King : Fool, 

And is it selfish longing then, 

That draws our souls on high, 

Through eyes that have forgot to wink, 

As the new moon climbs the sky ? 


Kalidasa and the Clouds 


Kalidasa loved nature, rather like an artist would love a 
beautiful woman, with all the windows of the senses wide open 
to receive in all her subtle charms. And rightly enough he has 
tried to enjoy Lady Nature in as many of her moods as possible, 
exactly as young lovers would desire to watch each other. He 
bagan his career by writing Ritusamhara (Garland of Seasons), 
a description,—correct, accurate and romantic—of the six 
Indian seasons of the year with their effect on the passions of 
lovers. In particular, however, he seems to have been greatly 
fascinated by the rainy season, which, sweeping through the 
entire sub-continent of India in showers, thunders and 
lightning, with the overspreading dark clouds massed against 
the sky above and the green carpet of freshly grown vegetation 
below, extending for miles and miles, far unto the distant 
horizon, gives India the most picturesque character for the 
year. No wonder that the greatest Indian poet’s aesthetical 
perceptions seem to have been greatly stirred up by the 
appearance year after year of dark, rainbearing monsoon clouds, 
seen from the balcony of his palatial house in the capital of 
his royal patron. And to give expression to all his wild feelings 
about the clouds, as well as to give vent perhaps, to a keenly- 
felt personal separation from his own sweetheart in that parti- 
cular season, young Kalidasa was daring enough to create 
even a new genre of poetry in Indian literature in the Megha- 
duta (Cloud-Messenger ), one half of which is occupied by de- 
scription of the landscapes in the rainy season in upper India, 
up to the Himalayas, the territory traversed by the cloud in 
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the book. Like Shelley, Kalidasa may also be described as 
the poct of the clouds, although the latter is much more than 
that. For, apart from the Cloud-Messenger or the description 
of the Indian rainy season in the Ritusamhara (Garland of 
Seasons), there are scattered stanzas in his works that again 
and again refer to the clouds. Thus, in Canto 16 of the 
Dynasty of Raghu he says : 

“Thereafter King Kutsa started for Ayodhya, accom- 


panied by his entourage......... And as the clouds follow the 
wind, so did his army, him.” (St. 25). 
Again : 


‘And he immediately employed skilled artisans, who 
made, in a short time, a new city of the capital, just as the 
clouds regenerate the earth after the drought of the summer 
time.” (St. 39). 

And again : 

“Look, how my harem-ladies are dallying in the waters 
of the river Sarayu, and the river-water, having been affected 
by their cosmetics, appears like the sunset clouds tinged with 
various colours.” (St. 68). 


Kalidasa and the Mountains 


Just as he loved the clouds, Kalidasa also loved the moun- 
tains which, in spite of being natural objects of supreme beauty 
and significance, were a matter of horror and contempt to 
European poets right up to 19th century. And so the entire 
works of Kalidasa are full of mountains,—particularly of the 
grandeur and scenic romance of the Himalayas. The cloud 
in the Cloud-Messenger starts from a mountain peak in Central 
India, and finishes its journey on the Himalayas, taking fre- 
quent rests on various mountain sides on the way. Various 
episodes and scenes in the Dynasty of Raghu, the Sakuntala, and 
the Vikrama and Urvasi, take place in or about the Himalayan 
foothills, and the poet, in these scenes, never loses an oppor- 
tunity of giving one or another aspect of the scenic glory of 
those parts of the Himalayas. And the whole epic of Kumara- 
Sambhava is full of the Himalayas. In fact, in this poem, the 
poet so describes the great Indian mountain range that it 
ceases to be a mere geographical expression, and assumes an 
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almost human character. One cannot resist the temptation of 
giving at least a few stanzas of the superb bymn to that most 
majestic mountain in the world, lying across the whole northern 
border of India, with which the poet begins this epic of 
Kumara-Sambhava : 

“In the north there stands the King of mountains, 

‘Home of the Snow’ (Himalaya) is its name, though the 

abode of gods, 

Spreading from sea to sea in the East and the West 

It lies like a measuring-rod of the Earth. 

The eternal fails to blemish 

Its fame, as the Father of Gems, 

Like the stain in the moon’s beauteous countenance, 

One single fault is often drowned in a multitude of virtues. 


For, the mineral matters in its peaks 

Reflected in the clouds, create often enough in the minds 
Of Apsaras the illusion of an untimely sunset, 

Making them finish their toilets in haste. 

The dwellers of its ever sunny peaks, 

Come below to get the shade of clouds 

But being drenched with the rain, go up again 

The same peaks, which can never climb. 


Where strips of birth-bark with letters on them, 
Of mountain minerals, red as spots on elephants, 
Serve as love-epistles in the romance 

Of beauteous young Vidyadharis. 


Wishing, as if, to set the pitch 

For songs that Kinnaras sing on it, 
It fills the slots in myriads of bamboos 
With winds coming from its caverns. 


Where the peaks are fragrant from exudations 
From tall Deodars, caused by the elephants 

As they scratch their cheeks on those mighty trees 
To relieve the itching of their ichorial flows. 


Who gives Darkness, flecing from the sun, 
At daytime, the much-needed shelter, 
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In his caverns innumerable, 

As ever befits the great by those who come for help. 

Where clouds of their own accord 

Hanging in front of their cave-homes 

Screen off the shivering Kinnara maids 

Madc nude by their thoughtless lovers. 

Where the wind, carrying the cool spray of the Ganga 

And causing the never-ccasing tremor among the deodars 

And scattering the peacock feathers everywhere 

Braces the fatigue of the hunters who come in search of 
the deer...... 


Kalidasa, the First Indian Patriot 


If Shakespeare loved England, Kalidasa loved India no 
less, even though, patriotism being almost an instinct in man, 
the Indo-Aryan never learnt to love India in any other sense, 
except as a holy land. Of all the ancient Indian poets, it is 
Kalidasa alone who reveals in his writings a deep love for India, 
which is neither religious nor political, but intensely objective, 
patriotic and aesthetic. In no other Indian poet’s works, 
not even in those of modern Rabindranath Tagore (who has 
given free India her national anthem), has the entire Indian 
sub-continent been found so completely reflected as in 
Kalidasa. There is not a single famous beauty spot of ancient 
India which is not mentioned in Kalidasa’s works somewhere, 
with its peculiar contribution to the general landscape of the 
vast subcontinent. It is amazing indeed, how twenty cen- 
turies ago, when modern rapid travel was beyond man’s dream, 
the great Indian poet could get such an accurate geographical 
knowledge of so vast a land. In his works he carries the reader 
with him in several long tours along the entire length and 
breadth of India, and he is the one Indian poet to have dared 
todo that. In the Cloud-Messenger he takes us acro ss the entire 
North-India up to the Himalayas. In the Dynasty of Raghu he, 
with Prince Raghu’s military expeditions, takes us all along 
the coastal borders of India, down to Cape Comorin and up 
again to thenorth. Inthe same epic he again takes us in an 
aerial journey from Ceylon to northern India giving a remarkable 
bird’s eye-view of the Indian subcontinent. Not content with 
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this, he gives us magnificent descriptions of the Himalayas, the 
mighty rivers of the Indo-gangetic plain, and the pageantry 
of Indian seasons in other works too. In fact Kalidasa alone 
has done for India, what Shakespeare and all the romantics 
put together, have done for the natural scenery of the the 
British Isles.1| And that he was as ardent a patriot as Shakes- 
peare, is proved from the following description of the river 
Sarayu that still flows by the ancient capital of the Dynasty 
of Raghu. Prince Rama, after his long exile, speaks of the 
Sarayu when about to descend on to his capital from his aerial 
chariot : 

“My heart bows down to this river Sarayu. For, giving 
them the happy bed of her sands and nourishing them with 
unlimited supply of her milky waters, she seems to me to be 
common mother of all my forbears............ And it seems she is 
now welcoming me back home after my long exile, with her 
waves cool with the breezes” (Stanzas 62 & 64, Canto 13). 


Accuracy of Details 


And though the poet’s gaze was more on the broad 
majesty and grandeur of nature, his eyes were no less carefully 


1. ‘‘Kalidasa mast have travelled extensively in India, rather in what 
he considered as the real India, as found in his Raghu-Vansa; and this real 
India extended muc.: further to the west than what we know at present, and 
On the western side, it extended far to the north also. What he says about 
the various regions is not something which a scholar sitting at his desk, can 
know. There is a sort of direct and personal acquaintance with those regions. 
saveee The cultivation in the Delta region of the Ganges, the cloves brought 
from Sumatra to Kalinga, the elephants that sport in the river Kaveri, the 
coconut-palms, the betel creepers winding round areca-nut trees, palms and 
the sandal trees giving shades in the forests, and the elephants enjoying the 
cool places under trees, and the cloves and cardamoms, all described in ap- 
propriate places show that he knew the places personally. The description 
of the Parasikas (Persians) whose girls enjoy drinks, the country of the Huns 
further to the north, Kashmir with its saffron growing in the fields, the 
Himalayas with tall Deodar trees and the lions crouching on the ground 
with their necks turned back and the inhabitants of mountain regions, also 
indicate his personal knowledge of the various regions.”’? Dr. C. Kunhan 
Raja in his introductory chapter to Kalidasa, published by the Andhra 
University. 
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observant of the minutest details of flora and fauna that he 
ever came across. It seems, the great poet was wonderfully 
sensitive to the sultlest of sights, sounds and smells of the ex- 
ternal world. He has immortalised flowers that no other Indian 
poet has even mentioned. And he has left us aesthetic experi- 
ences that are subtle, rare and fine. After the first showers of 
the monsoon, the summer-parched soil in India emits a subtle 
fragrance. Few in India really perceive it. And no other 
Indian poct makes so romantic a use of it in his poetry as 
does Kalidasa. It was such power of acute perception and 
keen observation that gave the poet that mastery of details, 
which, exactly as in Shakespeare, vivify his imagery and make 
his descriptions stay indelible in our memory. 

We could give, for lack of space, only one or two speci- 
mens of this power of the great Indian poet, as we did in the 
case of Shakespeare also, one being of a pursued deer, and the 
other of a swift-running horse. (Both are given here in inade- 
quate English translation , only vaguely suggesting the original ). 
The pursued deer : 


“His neck in beauty bends, 

As backward looks he sends 

At my pursuing car 

That threatens death from far. 
Fear shrinks to half the body small; 
See how he fears the arrow’s fall. 
The path he takes is strewed 
With blades of grass half-chew’d 
From jaws wide with the stress 
Of fevered weariness ; 

He leaps so often and so high 

He does not seem to run, but fly” 


Sakuntala (Everyman’s), Act. I. 


The swifi-running horse : 


“Responsive to the slackened rein, the steeds 

Chafing with eager rivalry, career 

With emulative fleetness o’er the plain; 

Their necks outstretched, their waving plumes, that late 
Fluttered above their brows, are motionless; 
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Their sprightly ears, but now erect, bent low, 

Themselves unsullied by the encircling dust, 

That vainly follows on their rapid course. 
Sakuntala, Act. I. p. 6 (By Monier Williams). 


Most of all, however, in Kalidasa’s natural descriptions, 
the Indian critics generally admire his wonderful sense of the 
perspective, his pictures of landscapes from different angles of 
vision, such as from the sky above, or from a running chariot, 
apart from the ordinary pictures of nature seen from the usual 
human level. Again and again the poet takes his imaginative 
camera up into the sky and seems to lose himself in the joy of 
looking at our earth from high above. Such pictures as he 
has thus left us, must have been mostly imaginary. But modern 
students of perspective may marvel to find how their new 
science upholds the imagination of the Indian poet who flour- 
ished in the 4th century A. D. Thus the King in Sakuntala 
describes the landscape of a Himalayan peak as he descends 
in his aerial chariot from heaven. 


The King : It seems that we have descended into the region 
of clouds. 

Matali (the charioteer) : How do you perceive it ? 

The King : Plovers that fly from mountain-caves, 
Steeds that quick flashing lightning laves, 
And chariot wheels that drip with spray— 
A path o’er pregnant clouds betray. 

Matali : You are right, and in a moment you will be in 
the world over which you bear rule. 

(Everyman’s Sakuntala, Act VII, pp. 82). 

The King : (looking down) How wonderful the appearance 
Of the earth as we rapidly descend ! 
Stupendous prospect ! Yonder lofty hills 
Do suddenly uprear their towering heads 
Amid the plain, while from beneath their crests 
The ground receding sinks; the trees, whose stem 
Seemed lately hid within their leafy tresses, 
Rise into elevation, and display 
Their branching shoulders; yonder streams whose 

water 
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Like silver threads, were scarce, but now, discern, 

Grow into mighty rivers. Lo! the earth 

Seems upward hurled by some gigantic power. 
(Sakuntala, Act VII. p. 178-9, by Monier-Williams ). 


One wonders if any modern poet flying in an aeroplane 
could give a better picture of the same landscape, as provided 
here by the Indian poet who went into aerial flights only in 
his imagination, twenty centuries ago. 

Or mark his picture of the landscape as seen from a 
running chariot : 


King : As onward and onward the chariot flies, 
The small flashes large to my dizzy eyes; 
What was cleft in twain, seems to blurr and mate 
What was crooked in Nature, seems to be straight. 
Things at my side in an instant appear 
Distant, and things in the distance, near. 
Sakuntala, (Everyman’s), Act I. 


The modern tourists using fast-moving automobiles may 
verify the poet’s description with their actual experience on the 
road. 


Iil 
The Supernatural 


Both in Shakespeare and Kalidasa nature merges into 
supernature. The invisible and the inexplicable usually and 
as a matter of course, do come up in the writings of all great 
masters of literature in and through the visible and the explicit. 
Goethe, born in a scientific age himself, and deeply conversant 
with the sciences, has been found delighting in the intermingling 
of nature with the supernatural. No wonder then, if both 
Kalidasa and Shakespeare also occasionally did take recourse 
to this device for facilitating their creative processes at critical 
points. Thus we find in Shakespeare, that the living talk with 
the dead and invisible spirits, fairies and sprites and in 
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Kalidasa men and gods get so mixed up as to make it difficult 
to draw the line of demarcation between their two planes. 
Both the poets got the supernatural lore as racial legacies. 
They were born to it, and as everybody in their ages believed 
in them, they took them for granted. In India such beliefs are 
deep-rooted in the national consciousness. A people who have 
been believing for ages that even the so-called dead matter is 
sentient and that our souls survive death, must not discover 
any strangeness in finding the visible merge into the invisible. 
The same pantheistic philosophy of life that brings the Hindu 
into close spiritual relationship with nature, brings him into 
communion with the supernatural also. To the Hindu, human 
life is not an isolated factor in creation. It is, to him, related 
backward to the minerals and forward to the universal spirit. 
He lives in a cosmic family in which atoms demand kinship with 
the stars, the trees and plants become relations of human beings 
and men and gods rub shoulders with and live for one another. 
To Shakespeare in particular, and the Elizabethans in 
general, life was not so metaphysical or mystic as that. They 
were intensely absorbed in the mundane existence that had 
suddenly opened up to them new vistas of unthought of wonder 
and beauty. But life, however wonderful, has its tragedies, 
set-backs, chance occurences and other aspects that could only 
be explained by some sort of invisible extraneous agents. The 
Elizabethan of ‘spacious times’, was geographically living in 
a much narrower mental world than we do and due to sheer 
ignorance he peopled the invisible world with weird mental 
creatures to explain the inexplicable happenings of his little 
world. “The world...... was the abode of myriads of evil 
spirits, classified by learning demonologists and assigned to 
their respective elements of earth, air, fire and water. Madness 
was due to ‘Possession’ and there was a recognised procedure 
for the exorcising of devils by properly qualified persons, 
Dealers in black magic, on the other hand with their familiar 
and attendant demons, were held in detestation by all honest 
persons, and if convicted, were burnt without mercy. Practi- 
cally everyone in Shakespeare’s time believed in witchcraft, 
and we have no reason for thinking that the creator of .Vacbeth 
was immune from the universal delusions of his age. Among 
these must be reckoned ghost-lore, which was a topic of burning 
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controversy in the 16th century, some believing that ghosts 
were devils and others adhering to the medieval idea that they 
were the spirits of the departed. Technically, all spirits except 
angels and those in bliss, were evil. But popular superstition 
made an exception in the case of fairies holding that they were 
‘spirits of another sort’. It is significant of this difference that 
while the fairies belong to Shakespeare’s comedies, especially 
to the serenest of all his plays, ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
and ‘The Tempest’, his tragic world is inhabited by ghosts 
and witches.’” 

If we bear in mind the difference of character in the 
origins of the supernatural in both nations, it will be easy for 
us to understand the way it functions in the works of the two 
poets. In Kalidasa, there is absolutely no distinction between 
the visible and the invisible, or the natural and the  super- 
natural. The one is complacently put in the place of the other. 
The supernatural elements in Kalidasa come in familiar day- 
to-day characters and perform acts that could have been done 
by humans as well. They do not carry any more significant 
responsibilities than those given to men and women in 
Kalidasa’s works. Thus when Sakuntala is rejected by her 
husband and is led away by the kind-hearted Prime Minister 
to his home, she is reported to be spirited away by some invi- 
sible creatures on the way. When Prince Aja is on his way 
to win the hand of Princess Indumati, he kills an elephant who 
turns out to be a spirit in disguise, and for the benefit of release 
from animal body through his being killed makes a gift of some 
valuable weapons to the Prince, which alone could give him 
victory over his rivals. When a Brahmin comes to Prince Raghu 
for alms, the Prince finds his coffer empty and not to disappoint 
a Brahmin he threatens to attack the God of Wealth, and the 
god, in fear, rains gold overnight. As these little incidents 
clearly show, the supernatural elements in Kalidasa do not 
carry any special psychological significance either. They do 
not influence the destinies of the characters at all. 

The supernatural in Shakespeare, however, is not so 
simple or casual as that. Just as with his nature, Shakespeare 
makes his supernatural also symbolic of human destiny. He 


1. Essential Shakespeare, by J. D. Wilson, pp. 17-18. 
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got the ghosts and witches from his predecessors on the stage, 
but his genius transformed them from vulgar products of super- 
stition into powerful and supremely meaningful psychological 
forces and factors. It may he, that because the Elizabethan 
English mind had not been able to extricate human affairs from 
the world of ghosts, that these supernatural happenings as- 
sumed such fatalistic importance in Shakespeare’s plays. In 
the Hindu view of life, however, such a belief is absolutely un- 
warranted. The inexplicable parts of human life are explained 
by the Hindu by the law of Karma, with reference to our own 
actions in the past, while in Shakespeare, these parts appear 
independent supernatural entities. “The impulses and pas- 
sions that shape man’s life to happy or unhappy ends seem _ to 
owe their power to something greater than man, and refuse 
his control. Shakespeare gives them an independent life, and 
often embodies them in supernatural beings who are exhibited 
on the stage. His witches and ghosts and fairies do not come 
uncalled; they are the shadows and reflections of the human 
mind, creatures of the mirror, who, by a startling and true 
psychology, are brought alive, released from the dominion of 
man’s will and established as his masters. Macbeth, excited 
by dark hints of ambition, falls in with the witches, and there- 
after is carried with fearful speed into an abyss of crime. 
Hamlet, saddened by the death of his father, and tortured 
by the infidelity of his mother, receives the message of the ghost 
which brings his suspicions and broodings to a_ point, and 
makes him thenceforward an instrument in the hands of des- 
tiny. In Midsummer Night’s Dream, the inexplicable whims 
and changes of inconstant lovers seem to be the work of fairies, 
sporting, not malevolently, with human weakness.”! 

But did great Shakespeare really believe in witches, 
fairies and ghosts as controllers of human destiny ? Did'nt 
he just accept them only as stage-tricks or as a matter of con- 
vention which was taken for granted ? That he personally 
believed in a far vaster power than was represented by witches 
and ghosts, is clear from his plays. That power is Divine, Vast 
and Incomprehensible,—no other than God, 


t. Raleigh, Shakespeare, pp. 159-60. 
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In Hamlet alone do we get the following convincing 
statements : 

“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 

“There is a divinity that shapes our ends, Rough-hew 
them as we will.’’ 

“There is a special Providence in the fall of a sparrow.” 

These are unmistakable signs that the poet, who was in 
the thick of tremendous forces of human life, was not unaware 
of all their invisible divine origin. If he could never bring that 
Divine into his own created world, it may be because he did 
not like Him to look small and ridiculous by making him descend 
from cosmic heights to solve petty human problems as we 
Hindus often glory in doing. This negative aspect of his to 
the great Lord of the vast creation, proves Shakespeare’s positive 
and liberal acceptance of God, the great Supernatural behind 
all that is called Natural. 

It was an easy matter for Hindu Kalidasa, on the other 
hand, to bring the supreme spirit into relation with human life 
in all his works, as he never lived in an isolated mundane world 
as did Elizabethan Shakespeare. The devout Hindu even of 
today lives in Cosmos and in Eternity which brings his own 
little existence into perpetual contact with the Immanent and 
Transcendental force in Creation which is the Hindu’s God. 
Kalidasa felt God more in Nature perhaps than in Man, God 
being never very far or apart from him in his concept. It is 
this pantheistic view of life and this consciousness of the per- 
vasive, eternal presence of the Divine Spirit in all that was going 
on in the world, which may explain the sublimity of Kalidasa’s 
hymn to God quoted below. That there is no greater super- 
natural than God and that there cannot be anything more sub- 
lime and inspiting also than this Song of Praise to Him as found 
in the tenth canto of the Dynasty of Raghu of Kalidasa most 
readers might agree. Only a few stanzas are reproduced here : 

“Then the gods began to pray to Him who is beyond 
conception and expression : 

“You first created this world and now You sustain it and 
You too will destroy it. To You who embody the three 
forces of creation, sustenance and destruction in Yourself, 
we bow. 
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“You are pure and incorruptible. But just as the pure 
drops of heaven assume different colours and qualities by coming 
in contact with different soils, so do you assume different forms 
and natures. 

“Infinite, you become finite in the world; You have no 
desires, but You fulfil the desires of others; ever desirous of 
conquest, You are ever victorious: and though unknown, You 
are the cause of all that is known. 

“You reside in every heart, yet ever are You far away; 
You have no desires, yet You are lost in sacrifices; You are 
ancient, but not old, that is how the wise ones describe You. 

“You are omniscient, but nobody knows about You; You 
have created everything, none created You; You are lord 
of all, but without a lord over Yourself; You are the One that 
assumes all forms. 

“You are the destination of all paths described in the 
different Scriptures, just as all the various branches of the 
Ganges ultimately run into the same sea. 

“Even this world, a mere specimen of Your many marvels 
finite and visible as it is, is too vast for our conception. How 
can we conceive You then, either through our imagination or 
through the proofs of the Scriptures ? 

‘“‘Like gems underneath the ocean and like the rays of the 
sun, Your qualities remain beyond the power of panegyrics. 

“There is nothing that is not Yours or that cannot be 
Yours. It is only out of Your compassion for the creation that 
You are born on earth again and again. 

“Language stops praising your virtues, not that Your 
virtues can have an end, but it runs short of capacity for ex- 
pressing them all!” 

Lines of great poetry such as these bring us face to face 
with the Infinite and thrill our little existence, linking it to 
the vaster existence of the super-spirit. 

We do miss this vital aspect of all great poetry in the 
amazing multitude that myriad-minded Shakespeare has left 
behind. Plays and poems of Kalidasa, India’s great national 
poet, throb however, with both humanity as well as Divinity 
in harmonious proportions, true to the essentially spiritual 
and psychic culture of his great and ancient land and 
people. 
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PLAY AND POETRY 


It is really curious that both in Europe and in India 
poetic criticism was born of the drama. Like Aristotle’s Poetics, 
the Natya-Sastra of Bharata, (c. 200 B.C.) the father of 
Sanskrit poetics, has also been the very fountain-head of Indian 
literary criticism down to modern times. And considering the 
vast distances of time and space it is parallelism and not differ- 
ences in ideas between them that is really astounding. Bharata 
too, like Aristotle, stressed Action and Imitation, as vital 
factorsinaplay. Says Bharata (Natya-Sastra, Chap. J, Stanzas 
120-121 ). 

“A mimicry of the exploits of Gods, Asuras (Demons), 
King, as well as house-holders in this world, is called Drama.” 

“And when human nature with its joys and sorrows is 
depicted by means of representation through gestures and the 
like (ie. words, costumes and temperament efc.) it is called 
the drama.” 

If Aristotle held out the aim of tragedies as the purgation 
of the human spirit through the sentiments of pity and terror, 
or in other words, sublimation of Man’s personality, the ob- 
jectives of enactment of a play, as stated by Bharata, were no 
different, and no less noble. Says he in the inaugural chapter 
of his book (Stanzas 108-109) : 

“This (drama) teaches duty to those bent on doing their 
duty, love to those who are eager for its fulfillment, and it 
chastises those who are ill-bred or unruly, promotes self-res- 
traint in those who are not disciplined, gives courage to cowards, 
energy to heroic persons, enlightens men of poor intellect.” 

But how were such grand objectives to be achieved ? 
This is indicated by the great Indian master of dramaturgy 
(Chap. I. St. 113) in the following manner : 

“The drama will thus be instructive to all, through 
(physical) actions and (mental) states depicted in it and 
through sentiments arising out of them.” 


1. The Natyasastra, Edited by Manamohan Ghose, and published by 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1950. 
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Like Aristotle’s Poetics, Bharata’s Nalya-Sastra too is 
aphoristical in character and seems to have been originally, 
like Aristotle’s work, no more than lecture-notes to a group 
of eager questioners. Till fifty years or so back, the whole of 
this precious treatise was also supposed to have been lost, 
known only through fragmentary commentaries or references 
to it in other books. In spite of serious deviations from 
Bharata’s dogmas in his works, natural to a great and original 
mind like that of Kalidasa, scholars are agreed now that 
Kalidasa knew the Natya-Sastra very well. The great Rhetori- 
cian might have preceded the great poet by a few centuries. 
By Kalidasa’s time, Bharata’s great poincering work seems to 
have already been stabilised, and it stylised creative writing 
in India where the human mind is too prone to the easy ways 
of fixed patterns. And only too soon, the ‘sentiments’ which 
Bharata had perhaps suggested as only the means, became with 
Indian writers the be-all and end-all of not only the play, 
but also of all creative works. Bharata’s positive objective of 
generating good and desirable sentiments through the play, 
as against Aristotle’s negative one of Catharsis, was soon 
accepted as the one and the sole measuring rod for the evalua- 
tion of any literary product, play or poetry. Hence drama in 
India grew more sentimental than active, and its aim, ethical 
or edificatory rather than purely aesthetic.”! Drama was 
looked upon as no more than ‘“‘Poetry on the stage’, or 
Drishya Kavya (Visible Poetry) as against the recitable or the 
audible ones. When Bharata had indicated that gods and 
demons and householders would appear in drama simultane- 
ously, there was the subtle suggestion of ‘conflict’, the heart of 
Western plays, as these mutually hostile categories of beings 
cannot act and behave except through conflict. But not being 
very explicit, Bharata’s original concepts got misconstrued 
and swamping all action or conflict, the sentiments innundated 


1. “The purposes that are to be aimed atin dramatic composition are 
described as the same with those of poetic fiction in general. They are to 
convey instruction through the means of amusement and with this view they 
must affect the minds of spectators with sentiments which they express....... 
The purpose of the drama like that of poetry is to please and teach at the same 
time or ‘to instruct in a very pleasing manner in the style of a loving wife’ 
aS the great critic Mammata would put it.”"—The Indian Theatre, by Prof. 
Yagnik, pp. 22. 
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the Indian drama, with serious affectation to that class of 
literature even right up to modern times. 

Sentiments, Bharata’s supposed dramatic objectives, have 
come to be known to dominate Indian literary cviticism for all 
these centuries as the Rasa-theory. Rasa, is a Sanskrit word 
and means the juice (essence) of a thing as well as its flavour. 
In literature, the thing is the human mind, the mind of the 
average citizen, the average reader or spectator, It speaks 
volumes for the great analytical power of the Hindu who 
almost sixteen centuries ago, so finely dissected and categorised 
the human mind as presented for the first time in Bharata’s 
Natya-Sastra (c. 200 B.C.) as to bring credit to the greatest 
psychoanalist of modern times. Bharata propounded in his 
pioneering masterpiece that the human mind possesses nine 
permanent states or Sthayibhavas.' These inborn nine states 
or moods of the human mind are as follows : |. Rati (love, 
pleasure) 2. Utsaha (energy, action) 3. Soka (sorrow, pathos), 
4. Hasa (gaicty, laughter), 5. Krodha (anger) 6. Bhaya (fear), 
7. Fugupsa (repugnance), 8. Vismaya (wonder, surprise), 9. 
Sama (calm, tranquility ). 

These permanent mental states of ours, when confronted 
with related or relevant excitants or determinants are expected 
to result in particular types of action by the average human 
being. Literature is not concerned with action as such. Just 
as numerous ingredients and processes go to the final creation 
of the indescribable deliciousness of a drink, not ascribable to 
any of the particular ingredients or any particular process, so 
also out of the combination of these nine psychological ingre- 
dients and their environmental excitants and determinants, the 
poets and writers are expected to purvey to the readers or 
spectators, some final] psychic pleasures, known to Indian con- 
noisseurs as Rasa or the Flavour. These aesthetic or literary 
flavours are severally related to the nine permanent moods of 
the human mind as indicated below (in accordance with the 
numerical order of the permanent mental states given above): 

1, Sringara (the erotic), 2. Vira (the heroic), 3. Karuna 


1. Sthayi (permancnt). Bhava is fromm the Sanskrit-root Bhu meaning 
to generate. Here it means that which generates certain feelings, emutions 
or sentiments in us. 
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(the compassion), 4. Hasya (the comic), 5. Raudra (the angry), 
6. Bhayanaka (the fearful), 7. Bibhatsa (the repugnant ), 8. Adbhuta 
(the wondrous), 9. Santa (the peaceful). 

(For examples of these aesthetic poetic ‘flavours’ from 
both Kalidasa and Shakespeare, please refer to Appendix to 
this chapter, p. 127). 

It is excessive emphasis on these sentiments in Indian 
drama, that has practically turned it gradually a cousin 
german to lyrical poetry. Bharata’s detailed directions for 
generating sentiments in a play or on the stage, were followed 
to the very letter, in poems also. The dominance was so total 
that in treatises on poetics, subsequent to Bharata’s pioneering 
work on dramaturgy is taken as a part only of the discipline of 
poetics and the drama is accordingly considered as a speaking 
Kavya (poem) (Sanskrit Poetics, by Dr. S. K. De, Vol. 2, 
p. 2). 

A few points have, however, to be noted here before we 
proceed with our general discussion of how it affects Kalidasa 
in particular as compared to Shakespeare. 

It is true that there is no tragedy in Sanskrit dramatic 
literature in the proper western sense. This is generally attri- 
buted to some supposed prohibition of Bharata’s which is not 
warranted by anything that we see in that great work today. 
Bharata appears to have been an extraordinarily practical 
stage-manager or play-director, and as such he has rightly for- 
bidden certain attempts on the stage which can never be realistic 
enough or shall even be impossible in any circumstances. In 
chapter XVIII, verses 38-39 of his book he thus forbids demons- 
tration on the stage of actual death, battles, siege of a city 
or loss of kingdom, and advises playwrights that the audience 
might be informed of these in Prologues to the next Acts. But 
Bharata’s particular advice that the death of the protagonist 
of the play should never be shown on the stage, has perhaps 
been misconstrued in the Indian literary world, as tantamount 
to the abolition altogether of sadly ending plays. As has 
been said in a previous chapter, though tragedies in the con- 
ventional sense are not found in Sanskrit literature, the sub- 
limating element of sorrow in human life has had enough place 
and status in Indian literature in general and in Kalidasa’s 
works in particular, so as to considerably compensate the 
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absence of downright tragedics. As a matter of fact the great 
Indian epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata are nothing 
but tragic epics of the highest order. 

Like Shakespeare in Hamlet, Kalidasa also, in his very 
earliest play , Malavikagnimitra has left us his own ideas about 
the theatre and plays. Says he : 

“Here (in plays) are displayed varied sentiments and 
actions by people of all humours. Indeed drama is the one 
common means of entertainment for the people, no matter 
how they differ in their tastes.” 

Shakespeare’s view of a play being ‘‘a mirror held up 
to nature” may not be stretched to its logical limits, even with 
reference to his own plays. But, it seems Kalidasa’s views on 
plays and threatres expressed centuries before Shakespeare, 
could as well be applied to modern dramatic products, to the 
very letter. The great Indian poet’s clarity of vision as to his 
own literary obligations looks really astonishing, considering 
the remote times he is supposed to have flourished in. Secondly, 
though according to Sanskrit dramaturgy, one particular 
sentiment such as sringara (love) or the vira (heroic) may 
dominate a whole drama for the sake of unity of aesthetic effect, 
it was also felt desirable in Sanskrit poetics, that place must be 
found in a play for all other sentiments in appropriate situa- 
tions for diversity of interests. Kalidasa’s Sakuntala is an 
excellent illustration of this all-embracing quality of a play, 
as most of Shakespeare’s masterpieces are. Cosmopolitanism 
is a sure mark of greatness in literature. It is this fine mixture 
of sentiments in all Sanskrit plays that make them stand closer 
to modern European plays rather than to those of ancient 
Greece. 

Thirdly to guard against improper innovations as well 
as to facilitate the business of potential authors, Sanskrit poetics 
has provided an elaborate classification of types of heroes and 
heroines and other characters that are to be treated in poetry 
and plays. Such classifications reveal analytical ingenuity of 
the rhetoricians rather than a knowledge of, or respect for, 
life or realism. In a convention-ridden country like India 
there have been few who could dare think and act freely enough 
as to ignore these readymade patterns of the academicians. 
Even Kalidasa must be said to have yielded to this blighting 
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tradition. So in all Sanskrit plays, including even those of 
Kalidasa, it has to be admitted that, “most of the roles are 
such as are incidental to the life of a palace, for the normal 
drama deals with the amours of a king, and his entourage and 
that of the queen account for practically all the normal charac- 
ters of the drama.””! 

And Kalidasa cannot be said to have strayed far from 
this charmed circle. 

Thus restricted, walled in and bound down on all sides, 
Sanskrit poetry and plays have grown up like the delicate 
ladies of Indian harems, who, being brought up like hot-house 
plants, gain in elegance and finesse but miss the glory of 
vigorous living and thinking. The academic restrictions 
having put both Indian drama and Indian poetry in the same 
chains, drama, a more vigorous and virile kind of expression 
than mere poetry, has suffered most. In Sanskrit, drama 
is taken as poetry,—‘a visible poem’, being essentially nothing 
but the expression ofan ideal through conventional and stylistic 
patterns. Sanskrit poets have done this in plays as they have 
done it in their poems. And Kalidasa has done the same as 
others, with this difference, that his genius has been able _ to 
galvanize the dead bones of convention, making pulsating life 
course through effete traditions. But essentially there is not 
much difference between one of his plays and one of his poems. 
They are all of the same mould and have the same aroma and 
colours. 

But to say as the Sanskrit poeticians have done ad nauseam 
that any drama or any poem should aim no higher than being 
expression of ‘sentiments’ (rasa), is a wrong evaluation of the 
function of literature which is co-terminal with life and life is 
certainly not sentiment alone. Much more than the panorama 
of society that we find in Shakespeare’s plays, it is the mental 
darings and adventure that seems to be the really exciting 
factor in Shakespeare’s genius. Questionings of a Hamlet 
cannot be squeezed into the Hindu acamedician’s nine senti- 
ments. But it is man’s questioning capacity that constitutes 
the chief beauty and significance of human life on earth. While 
Hindu philosophers dared probe into life’s very sources, the 


t. Keith : Sanskrit Drama, pp. 310. 
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Hindu literary academicians for mysterious reasons have crip- 
pled mental and physical virility in the Hindu plays and poems, 
by emphasising the elegant expression of the nine sentiments, 
as their only functions. 

Let us take a concrete example now. In the fourth act 
of Kalidasa’s play, Vikramorvasi, the heroine Urvasi disappears 
into a forest in a fit of jealousy, leaving the hero Pururavas 
disconsolate and distracted. He begins a frantic search for 
his bride and in his frenzy of despair begins to ask : 


easactnes The starry-plumed bird, 

And the Koil of love-breathing song; 

To the lord of the elephant herd, 

And the bee as he murmured along; 

To the swan, and the loud waterfall, 

To the chakva, the rock, the roe; 

about her whereabouts.” 


As an action in a play it is unique in conception and 
also execution. Below are a few excerpts to illustrate : 
“(Another part of the forest) 
(strains without) 
(Air). 
The lord of the elephant train 
Now wanders afar from his mate, 
And frantically comes, to complain 
To the woods of his desolate state. 
Distraction his vigour consumes, 
As he plunges amidst the dark bowers, 
While o’er his vast bulk sweetly blooms 
The garland of wild forest flowers. 
(Enter Pururavas hastily, looking up to the heavens, his dress 
disordered, and his general appearance indicative of insanity) 
Hold treacherous friend, suspend thy flight, forbear— 
Ah, whither wouldst thou bear my beauteous bride ? 
And now his arrows sting me—thick as hail, 
From yonder peak, whose sharp top pierces heaven, 
They shower upon me. 
(Rushes forward as to the attack,—then pauses and looks upwards ) 
(Air.) 
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The lonely cygnet breasts the flood, 

Without his mate, in mournful mood; 

His ruffled plumage drooping lies 

And trickling tears suffuse his eyes. 

It is no demon,—but a friendly cloud; 

No hostile quiver—but the bow of Indra’s 

The cooling rain-drops fall, not barbed shafts, 

And I mistake the lightning for my love. 

(Faints,—then revives and rising) 

(Air.) 

I madly thought a friend conveyed 

Away from me my fawn-eyed maid; 

‘Twas but a cloud that rained above 

With the young lightning for its love. 

Where can she bend her steps—or is she here 

Invisible, in anger ? If she seek 

The skies, her love for me will soon revive. 

Once mine again, not all the demon host 

That brave the gods, should force her from my arms. 

Alas ! no more my gaze delighted dwells 

Upon her loveliness—How sad the chance ! 

Fate heaps calamities with diligent malice 

On those whom once misfortune has assailed. 

Hence have I lost my love, when genial airs 

And overshadowing clouds, veiling the day, 

Had shed intenser rapture on her presence. 
(dir) 

Ye clouds whose ceaseless torrents shed 

New glories through the gloomy air, 

A while your angry showers forbear, 

Nor burst upon this humble head. 

Give me to find my love, and then to fulfil 

Your wrath. Content, I bow me to your will. 

Away with this humility—the wise 

Call Kings the lords of time—I will assert 

My power, and bid the seasons stay their course. 
(dir) 

The tree of Heaven invites the breeze, 

All, all its countless blossoms glow; 

They dance upon the gale; the bees 
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With sweets incbriate, murmuring love, 

Soft Koil’s deep thick warbling song. 

No, I will not arrest the march of time, 

For all around behold my state apparelled— 

The clouds expand my canopy—their lightnings 
Gleam as its glittering fringes. Rich chowries wave 
Of many coloured hues from flowering trees. 
The shrieking peafowls, clamorous in their joy, 
Are the loud heralds of a sovereign’s honours; 
And those bright torrents, flashing o’er the brows 
Of the tall mountains, are wealthy streams, 
Poured forth profuse from tributary realms. 
Fie on it | What have I to do with pomp 

And kingly pride ? my sole sad business here 

To thread the woods in search of my beloved.t 


This is poetry indeed, and in the original, the sentiments 
are clothed in a wealth of language that no translation can 
give us any idea of. For “‘it is impossible to conceive a lang- 
uage so beautifully musical or so magnificently grand as that 
of many of the verses of Bhavabhuti or Kalidasa”.2 Along with 
the untranslatable beauty of diction, these stanzas have imagi- 
nation and sentiment and rich decorative milieu; factors which 
do go to make great poetry. But it is the undue emphasis on 
sentiment alone and an oversight of the vigorous aspects of 
life both physical and intellectual, that make this piece of 
poetry, excellent as it is, a merely nervous, fragile sort of a 
product. How, in a similar situation, the same sentiment 
would be handled by Shakespeare would be an_ interesting 
problem. Shakespeare cannot think of a heroic King raving 
and swooning for a woman as Pururavas does. ‘But the poig- 
nant words of passionate Romeo quoted below, arising out 
of an almost parallel situation, when he heard the news of 
his exile, may be placed side by side with those of Pururavas 
in the foregoing stanzas from Kalidasa’s play 

Romeo : ’Tis torture, and not mercy: heaven is here, 

Where Juliet lives; and every cat, and dog, 


1. The Theatre of the Hindus, by Wilson, Vol. 1, pp. 242-245. 
2. Introduction to the Theatre of the Hindus, by Wilson, LX111. 
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And little mouse, every unworthy thing, 

Live here in heaven, and may look on her, 

But Romeo may not; —more validity, 

More honourable state, more courtship lives 

In carrion-flies than Romeo : they may seize 

On the white wonder of dear Juliet’s hand, 

And steel immortal blessing from her lips; 

Who, even in pure and vestal modesty, 

Still blush, as thinking their own kisses sin; 

But Romeo may not,—he is banishéd : 

This may flies do, when I from this must fly :— 

They are free men, but I am_ banished. 

And say’st thou yet, that exile is not death ? 

Hadst thou no poison mix’d, no sharp-ground knife, 

No sudden mean of death, though ne’er so mean, 

But, “banished” to kill me,—‘‘banishéd”’ ? 

O friar, the damnéd use that word in hell; 

Howlings attend it : how hast thou the heart, 

Being a divine, a ghostly confessor, 

A sin-absolver, and my friend profess’d, 

To mangle me with that word ‘‘banishéd” ? 

(Act III, Sc. iii) 

The same sentiment, but how differently paraded ! 
In Kalidasa’s piece we might be getting elegance, delicacy, 
the stylised beauties of expression, but in Shakespeare we 
listen to a warm, live human soul, bursting with bubbling 
passions, like a volcano. Pururavas is a nice ‘type’ of a love- 
sick hero, but Romeo is a real human being like any of us. 
Kalidasa born in a convention-ridden society was expected to 
expressing ‘ideals’ through ‘sentiments’. On the other hand, 
he was well-born, most probably never knowing the struggles 
of life, brought up, as he is taken to be, under the patronage 
of a King.! That he achieved great and signal things in such 
cramped and sophisticated atmosphere, is his marvel. 


1. “The air of good cheer and hope and contentment which pervades 
his works may be due to the affluent circumstances in which this court poet 
lived. Ahighsense of duty and great regard for the social and moral order 
characterise his dramas as well as poems. His stay at the royal court has 
given him opportunities to study court life and etiquette which he has turned 
to good account in his writings.’’ Prof. G. C. Jhala, Kalidasa, in the chapter 
on his Life and Character. 
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On the other hand, Shakespeare moved in a free world 
where he could easily break off the restricting conventions. The 
very conventions of Western Art required him to look life in 
the face and not to run away from it or deal only with fixed 
types. He was born among the people and lived the common 
life of man, experiencing its usual struggles, passions and limi- 
tations. He himself knew : 

“The whips and _ scorns of time, 

The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 

The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin !” 


Kalidasa appears to have never experienced these usual 
sorrows of life or even if he knew these, the conventions of his 
country’s literature did not much encourage him to record 
them naturally and faithfully as all these usual experiences of 
life cannot be easily squeezed into any ofthe nine sentiments ! 

The differences such as these, between the two types of 
literature, Indian and English, have nowhere been better ex- 
pressed than in the following words by Rabindranath Tagore. 
They explain the contrast, if not the difference, between 
Kalidasa and Shakespeare too. Says Tagore on this vital dis- 
tinction between Western and Eastern literatures : 

“The frenzy of Romeo and Juliet’s love, the fury of King 
Lear’s impotent lamentation—the all-consuming fire of Othello’s 
jealousy, these were the things that roused us to enthusiastic 
admiration. Our restricted social life, our narrower field of 
activity, was hedged in with monotonous uniformity that 
tempestuous feelings found no entrance,—all was as calm and 
quiet as could be. So our hearts craved the life-bringing shock 
of the passionate emotion in English literature. Ours was not 
aesthetic enjoyment of literary art, but the jubilant welcome 
by stagnation, of a turbulent wave, even though it should stir 
up to the surface the slime of the bottom. 

“Shakespeare’s contemporary literature represents the 
war-dance of the day when the Renaissance came to Europe 
in all the violence of its reaction against the severe curbing 
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and cramping of the heart of men. The examination of good 
and evil, beauty and ugliness was not the main object,—man 
then seemed consumed with the anxiety to break through the 
barriers to the inmost sanctuary of his being,... there to dis- 
cover the ultimate image of his own violent desire. That is 
why we find in this Jiterature such poignant, such exuberant, 
such unbridled passion.”? 


Appendix to Chapter X 


Extracts from both Kalidasa and Shakespeare, illustrating 
the nine sentiments of Hindu poetics. 
1. Sringara or Love. 
(a) Scarce had the fair one from my presence passed, 
When, suddenly, without apparent cause, 
She stopped, and counterfeiting pain, exclaimed, 
‘My foot is wounded by this prickly grass’, 
Then glancing at me tenderly, she feigned 
Another charming pretext for delay, 
Pretending that a bush had caught her robe 
And turned as if to disentangle it. 
Sakuntala, Act II, Tr. by Monier-Williams 
(b) Romeo, Romeo, wherefore art thou Romeo ? 
Deny thy father and refuse thy name; 
Or if thou wilt not, be but my sworn love, 
And TI] no longer be a Capulet. 
Romeo and Fuliet, Act II. 


2. Hasya or Laughter. 

(a) Pururavas :(Welcoming his young son after an exile 
in a distant hermitage.) Salute your father’s 
friend, boy, fear not. 

Afanavaka (Court jester): What should he 
fear ? Hasn’t he seen baboons enough in the 
hermitage ? 

Vikramorvasi, Act V. 

(b) Dogberry : You are to bid any man stand, in 

the prince’s name, 


1. My Reminiscences, by R.N. Tagore, p. 182. 
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Watch : How if a will not stand ? 

Dogberry : Why, then, take no note of him, 
but let him go; and presently call the rest of the 
waich together, and thank God you are rid of a 


knave. 
Much Ado about Nothing, Act I, Sc. 3. 


3. Raudra or Anger. 

(a) On account of the disturbance in his meditations, 
Siva’s wrath became uncontrolled. With the 
eyebrows undulated in anger, his countenance 
became so terrorising as to make it impossible 
for anyone to dare to look at him. And all ofa 
sudden, fire in glowing flames sprang out of his 
third eye; and even while the gods in the sky 
were crying out ‘Restrain your wrath, oh Lord, 
do restrain kindly’, that fire, born out of Siva’s 
eye, had turned Kama into mere ashes. 
Kumarasambhava, Canto 3, Stanzas 71-2. 

(b) I have given suck and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me; 
I would, while it was smiling in my face 
Have plucked my nipple from his boneless gums, 
And dash’d the brains out, had I so sworn as you 
Have done to this...... 


Macbeth, Act I. 


4. Karuna or Compassion. 
(a) Kanva : This day my loved one (Sakuntala) 
leaves me, and my heart 
Is heavy with its grief; the streams of sorrow, 
Choked at the source, repress my faltering voice. 
I have no words to speak; mine eyes are dimmed 
By the dark sh adows of the thoughts that rise 
Within my soul. If such the force of grief 
In an old hermit parted from his nursling, 
What anguish must the stricken parents feel 
Bereft for ever of an only daughter ! 
Sakuntala, Act. IV, Tr. Monier-Williams. 
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(b) Cordelia : Had you not been their father, these 
white flakes 
Had challeng’d pity of them. Was this a face 
To be expos’d against warring winds ? 
To stand against the deep dread-bolted thunder ? 
In the most terrible and nimble stroke 
Of quick, cross lightening ? to watch ? poor perdu 
With this thin helm ? Mine enemy’s dog, 
Though he had bit me, should have stood that 
night 
Against my fire; and wast thou fain, poor father, 
To hovel thee with swine, and rogues forlorn, 


In short and musty straw ? 
King Lear, Act IV, Se VII. 


9. Vira or Bravery. 

(a) Thereafter Prince Raghu crossed the Brahma- 
putra and invaded the Kingdom of Assam, the 
King whereof began to shake in fear like the tall 
trees of his Kingdom to which the elephants 
of Raghu were tethered. Not to speak of the 
armed battalions of Raghu, the King of Assam 
was terrorised even at the sight of the huge clouds 
of dust that were kicked up by the innumerable 
wheels of Raghu’s chariots, and which so comp- 
letely covered the Sun as to make it a dark cloudy 
day without showers. And the King of Assam 
therefore surrendered to the all-powerful Raghu 
without fight and tried to appease the latter by 
presenting him his famous herd of elephants with 
which he (the King of Assam) used to invade 


other states.. 
Raghu-Vamsa, Canto 4, Stas. 61-3. 


Now all the youth: of England are on fire, 
And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies: 
Now thrive the armourers, and honour’s thought 
Reigns solely in the breast of every man : 
They sell the pasture now to buy the horse; 
Following the mirror of all Christian Kings, 
With wingéd heels, as English Mercuries. 
Henry V, Act, I, Sc. it. 


(b 


— 
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6. Adbhuta, or Astonishment. 

(a) Oh Lord, Thou, who hast had no origin, art the 
original of this Universe; Thou art the end of the 
Creation, but Thyself endless; Thou art the 
beginning and the Lord of the world, but Thyself 
without a beginning and without a master. 
Thou alone knowest Thyself; Thou  createst 
Thyself and by Thine own action Thou dissolvest 
Thyself in Thyself. Thou art all the matter, be 
it solid or liquid, gross or fine, heavy or light, 
manifest or unmanifest. Thou expressest Thyself 
in so many various ways. 

Kumarasambhava, Canto 2. 


(b) What a piece of work is man! How noble in 
reason! How infinite in faculties! In form 
and moving how express and admirable! In 
action how like an angel: in apprehension how 
like a god: the beauty of the world! the para- 
gon of animals !.’ 

Hamlet, Act WI, Sc. ii. 


7. Bibhatsa or Disgust. 

(a) Having come to know of the twang of their bow- 
strings the Ogress Taraka came up before them 
like a dark night with white human. skulls 
dangling from her ears. She looked like a piece 
of black cloud with cranes flying through it. 
She was clothed with the rags of the cremation 
ground and was running so fast that the trees 
on either side of her path began to shake. With 
a huge arm uplifted and the human entrails 
hanging round her waist-line as a girdle, she was 
fast approaching where Rama was standing. 
And as he saw her, as described above, for the 
nonce, he lost his innate dislike of harming a 
woman. 

Raghuvamsa, Canto XI, Stas. 15-6-7. 

(b) What are these, 
So wither’d, and so wild in their attire, 
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That look not like th’ inhabitants o’ th’ earth, 
And yet are on’t?—Live you? or are you ought 
That man may question? You seem to understand 
me, 
By each at once her choppy fingers laying 
Upon her skinny lips:—you should be women, 
And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 


That you are so. 
Macbeth, Act I, Sc. iii. 


8. Bhayanaka or Fear. 
(a) A Hermit : 
And see! 
Scared by the royal chariot in its course, 
With headlong haste an elephant invades 
The hallowed precincts of our sacred grove; 
Himself the terror of the startled deer, 
And an embodied hindrance to our rites. 
The hedge of creepers clinging to his feet, 
Feeble obstruction to his mad career, 
Is dragged behind him in a tangled chain; 
And with terrific shock one tusk he drives 
Into the riven body of a tree, 
Sweeping before him all impediments. 
Sakuntala, Act I. Tr. Monier-Williams. 
(b) Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick ribbéd ice; 
To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence about 
The pendent world; or to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and incertain thoughts 
Imagine howling :—'tis too horrible ! 
Measure for Measure, Act III , Sc. i. 


9. Santa or Tranquility. 
(a) King : 
May Kings reign only for their subjects’ weal; 
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May the divine Sarasvati, the source 

Of speech, and goddess of dramatic art, 

Be ever honoured by the great and wise; 
And may Siva the self-existent god, 
Whose vital energy pervades all space, 
From future transmigrations save my soul. 


Last verses of Sakuntala, Tr. Monier-Williams. 
(Note) : In the fifth line, I have substituted the 
word ‘Shiva’ for ‘the Blue purple God’ to avoid 
a long explanation ). 
(b) No more the thirsty entrance of this soil 

Shall daub her lips with her own children’s blood; 
No more shall trenching war channel her fields, 
Nor bruise her flowerets with arméd hoofs 
Of hostile paces;...... 
And furious close of civil butchery, 
Shall now, in mutual well-beseeming ranks, 
March all one way, and be no more oppos’d 
Against acquaintance, kindred, and allies, 
The edge of war, like an ill-sheathéd knife 
No more shall cut his master. 

King Henry IV, part I, Act I, Sc. i. 
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BEAUTY IN CHAINS 


Having understood the severe traditional and literary 
restrictions under which Kalidasa had to write, isn’t there reason 
enough to marvel at what he has achieved within the rigid frame- 
work of conventions ? For, out of obedience to conventions 
could come Sakuntala and the Cloud-messenger, ncither could 
a Hamlet or a King Lear. For, if the comedies of Shakespeare 
consisted in every pair of boy and girl getting married somehow, 
or the tragedies ending in the stage being strewn with dead 
bodies, were conformity and convention, how Shakespeare’ 
stands revealed in the abundant harvest of magnificent flowers 
of poetry and thought, that bloom for eternity between con- 
ventional beginnings and endings? The same may be said of 
Kalidasa. He had to keep to certain beaten paths of literary 
canons, because outright heresy was neither possible nor might 
it have been good common sense. But just as a thoroughbred 
and a donkey walking on the same path make different sights 
and impressions, so within the same conventions a poet and a 
poetaster produce vastly different performances. And so, in 
spite of restrictions that Shakespeare never knew, Kalidasa has 
exhibited all the elements that go to make great poetry; a 
broad and comprehensive outlook on life, an extraordinary 
sensibility to the beauties of the external world, delicate 
handling of some of the finest of human feelings and the still 
rarer power of expressing them in concise, and yet subtle and 
matchlessly sweet and colourful language, an extraordinary 
imagination that could help crystallize ideas and situations with 
eloquent metaphors, and above all, a masterly knowledge of 
the human mind in its many aspects and the unusual capacity 
to sum up in a few words the essences of happenings. A genius 
may be in actual need of limitations also, as without them no 
body knows how it will flow out. The limitations, more often 
than not offset the glamour and glory of the genius. It is so 
with both Kalidasa aud Shakespeare. The Jew was a monster 
on the Elizabethan stage long before Shakespeare. In Shake- 
speare he is still a cruel-hearted, degraded creature, yet how 
appealingly human! And how does the great poet utilise a 
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convention, for ventilating the feclings of oppressed humanity 
through the words of Shylock : 

“Hath not a Jew cyes ? Hath not a Jew hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions ? fed with same food, 
hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, 
healed by the same means, warmed and cooled by the same 
winter and summer, as a Christian is? Ifyou prick us, do we 
not bleed? Ifyou tickle us do we not laugh? If you poison us, 
do we not die? and if you wrong us, shall we not revenge?” 

Convention demanded that the stories of tragedies like 
Hamlet or Macbeth should begin and end in horrors and so they 
do. But what made Hamlet so intellectual or Othello so noble 
and Desdemona so divine, and Lady Macbeth so terribly 
beautiful? What conventions could create such masterpieces? 

We find the same process working in the genius of 
Kalidasa also. Every Sanskrit play begins generally with a 
prayer toa Hindu god or goddess. As an Indian anda Brahmin 
at that, we may naturally expect Kalidasa to be dogmatically 
religious. But it is surprising for that reason how his genius, 
placed in a notoriously convention-ridden society, had raised 
his religious outlook and concepts on to that broad plane where 
parochial and sectarian viewpoints are sublimated into 
universal abstractions. In the prologue to Sakuntala Kalidasa 
offers a prayer to the Hindu deity Siva. In the hands of an 
ordinary Hindu poet we could expect perhaps a description 
of the person of this deity, his ash-covered body, his matted 
hair, and his cobra-garlands and his beauteous consort sitting 
on his knee. But in the sublimating vision of Kalidasa this 
usually grotesque Hindu deity appears as a good enough image 
of the Infinite, the entire hymn being free from any trace of 
bigotry or crude personality cult which dominates most of 
Hindu devotional poetry. He says : 

Ysa preserve you !—He who is revealed 

In these eight forms by man perceptible : 

Water, of all creation’s works, the first; 

The Fire, that bears on high the sacrifice 

Presented with solemnity to heaven, 

The Priest, the holy offerer of gifts; 

The Sun and Moon, those two majestic orbs, 

Eternal marshallers of day and night; 
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The subtle Ether, vehicle of sound, 

Diffused throughout the boundless universe; 
The Earth, by sages called ‘The place of birth 
Of all material essences and things’ ; 


And Air, which giveth life to all that breathes. 
(Sakuntala, Translation by Monier-Williams ). 


This Siva of Kalidasa might be substituted for the 
Christian’s ‘Heavenly Father’ and the Mohamedan’s Allah 
with but slight modifications. The true genius perceives the 
infinite in the finite, and the general in the particular. That 
Kalidasa was supremely endowed with such genius, is proved 
not only in this but in innumerable other instances scattered 
in all his works. And it proves, too, the fact that even within 
the severest limits of conventions a genius can be. strikingly 
original and magnificently creative. 

The greatest drawback of Hindu artistic canons, as we 
have seen in the last Chapter, is that they put less emphasis 
on flesh and blood and more on sentiments and artistry of 
words. The reverse has been the case all along in the west. 
Not plays only but the entire literature, as described by Prince 
Hamlet, is realistic, ‘whose end, both at the first and now, was 
and is to hold as it were, the mirror up to nature; to show 
virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and the very 
age and body of the time, his form and pressure’. As a result 
we get in Shakespeare’s plays, more than in any others, a 
host of living men and women, known in literary parlance as 
‘characters’. In Kalidasa, we might as well say that we have 
heroes and heroines, but not such ‘characters’. In these 
‘characters’ of Shakespeare there has been no attempt at 
sheer idealisation of any kind as has been in the plays and 
poems of Kalidasa. Shakespeare’s characters are just men 
and women with faults and virtues mixed, as we find them in 
real life. While the real interest of the Hindu play lies in the 
total expression of a particular emotion, that of a Shakespearean 
one lies in the action arising out of the clash of virtues and 
faults of several characters, leading to a tragic or comic end. 

A critical Hindu might as well ask—‘‘Is ‘character’ the 
end of great Art ? Or is it even essential ?”?” We have come 
to know in an early chapter of this book that these so-called 
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celebrated ‘characters’ of Shakespeare have had little lasting 
impact on the mind and spirit of the cultured Hindu. Their 
marvellous craftsmanship does excite the wonder and the ad- 
miration of the Indian, but the influence of Shakespeare’s 
characters on the thought-plane of some Indians remains 
slight. On the other hand, as has been observed before, some 
characters of some modern authors have exercised consider- 
able upheaval in the Indian mind. A Doll’s House of Ibsen 
has aroused far deeper responses and reactions in the Indian 
mind than most plays of Shakespeare, and Nora is much nearer 
to the Indian heart than any Shakespearean heroine. The 
explanation lies perhaps in the fact that Nora is an idea, resemb- 
ling modern Indian womanhood while Portia is just an interest- 
ing female of a far-away era and that ideas and ideals have 
always had a greater appeal to the Indian mind than mere 
facts or realities. And so, even on those Indians who are 
equally well--read in Shakespeare and Kalidasa, it is the latter 
that casts the deeper and warmer spell, simply because, by 
and large, Kalidasa’s heroes and heroines are not individual 
men and women but represent in themselves fascinating and 
soul-satisfying ideas and ideals. To the Indian, Sakuntala 
is not a mere ‘character’, as Lady Macheth or Portia, but 
an ideal of womanhood in the total, the finest archetype of 
the cternal feminine. This writer, (as many other Indians) 
believes that character, even in a drama cannot be the end, 
that great literary work, dramatic or lyrical, should be 
judged by a higher standard of values than mere realism. 
Ultimately all great Art must be judged only asthe expression 
of the essence of Beauty and Truth. Just as to get at the purity 
of any lump of gold, the jeweller must turn it into a liquid, 
even so all works of art must necessarily be dissolved and 
equated with abstract values of Beauty and Truth to reveal 
and establish their genuine worth. And to the degree the 
works of Shakespeare or Kalidasa bear this crucial test, should 
these be estimated accordingly. 

But what exactly is Beauty or Truth ? How are these 
best revealed in literature ? How far may Shakespeare or 
Kalidasa be said to have been able to perceive, apprehend 
and express these values in their works ? 

Beauty, as we know from common experience, is a 
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pleasant vision, like a pretty face or a lovely flower or a land- 
scape. But vision is only one of our many sense-expcrienccs. 
We apprehend beauty not only through our eyes, but through 
other senses also, such as the ear, the nose or the skin. Hence 
we speak of beautiful sounds, smells and touches. Taken 
together, all these experiences go to prove that our sense of 
beauty is closely rclated to the pleasantness of the sense 
objects. Anything repugnant to the senses is ugly, the 
opposite of the beautiful. Beauty therefore is taken, generally, 
as the pleasant sense-perception in the objective world, as wel! 
asin the world ofart. But this is neither adeep nor a rational 
conception of Beauty. For, sense-perceptions are deceptive, 
and all external pleasures are ever evanescent. In India, 
where such topics were deeply probed into, there has always 
been a tendency to disregard the sense-experiences, and to 
go beyond them to get at the reality of things. In the eyes of 
a world-negating Indian ascetic there is nothing inherently 
beautiful in a woman, she being made up of bones, veins, 
flesh and blood, which when looked at separately as component 
parts, are disgusting to human senses. Our general idea of the 
woman being beautiful is no more than a happy delusion of the 
senses, Maya. 

But it cannot be said either that the Hindu is absolutely 
insensible to sensual Beauty as such, or that in his zeal for 
asceticism, (which by the way, contrary to general expecta- 
tion, is only a rare social happening in India); he consciously 
tends to gaze only on the uglier side of life. General Indian 
concepts are really the other way about. The highest con- 
ception of God for the Hindu is, Sacchidananda a compound 
of three Sanskrit words meaning : Existence, Consciousness 
and Joy. In plain terms, it means that God is eternal Exis- 
tence, eternal Awareness and eternal Joy. And how can 
there be Joy without the elements of Beauty ? Accordingly, 
most Hindu devotees conceive of their personal gods, as of the 
most beautiful personality and their spiritual aspiration consists 
in getting their soul-brides united in wedlock to that most 
beautiful of grooms and the price they are prepared to pay 
for this sublime consummation is to turn their back to all 
the delusive and evanescent material beauty or pleasure of 
earth, which even at their best are not without their concomi- 
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tant miseries. The profundity of such Hindu rationalisation 
cannot be rejected outright. If the volatile beauty of the 
external objectives was the summum bonum of our desires or 
the real reality of this creation, then life would not be really 
worth living. Just as behind the everchanging material 
world there are eternal principles invisibly at work, even so, 
deeper and more sublime beauty lies behind that which reveals 
only to varnish on the visible world. Man lives not in his 
physical senses, he really lives in his mind and soul. And like 
the truth of all other perceptions, the reality of beauty too must 
be searched in the deep recesses of the inner man. And as 
we dive deeper and deeper into our psyche, we find that true 
beauty needs no objective form to fascinate our senses and 
that it spells deeper and vaster upheavals in our minds as it 
grows more and more abstract, although it is undeniable that 
objective beauty, in spite of its volatility does throw out moving 
impacts on our minds. But the depth of the spell of the objec- 
tive beauty as perceived by our senses cannot stand comparison 
with that exercized by the subjective beauty of abstractions. 
The magic of a Gandhi, by no means a physically attractive 
man, over millions cannot be explained by any other way 
except the fact, that in the inmost nature of man, there lies 
inherent the mystic attraction for the abstract Beauty of ideas 
which the ever vanishing physical charms of men or even of 
women, cannot pretend or aspire to. As a matter of fact, the 
objective beauty appears to act only as an agent to the invi- 
sible subjective principles working behind it. When a boy 
and a girl fall in love with one another it may apparently be 
just a mutual attraction of the youthful charms of the two. 
But we know from our personal experiences that even in such 
affairs as the feelings grow more intense and genuine, the 
outward charms of the lovers concerned gradually cease to 
carry much significance to each other. The mad, uncontroll- 
able urge of young lovers turns at last to be an idea, a dream 
to each other, rather than mere juxtaposition of flesh-and- 
blood individuals. And it is in such subjective conditions 
of ecstasy that even physical, sensuous beauty is best enjoyed 
in this our earthly existence. It is in such abstract states where 
our sense-perceptions get sublimated into semi-divine experi- 
ences that man’s cternal hunger for beauty is finally satisfied,— 
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a thing that purely sensual beauty can never hope to offer, 
though it does inspire the poets concerned towards that end, 
at the start. And it is in this state that Beauty merges into 
Truth and helps to bring man nearer to God, the ultimate Truth 
or Reality. That the beauty of ideas and emotions is the 
ultimate source of man’s pure joy is plain also in the image of 
crucified Christ which cannot be said at all to be a beautiful 
thing in the ordinary sense. But is there, in the whole world, 
any statue or painting that so moves the human heart as does 
the crucifixion ? The moving power pervading this horror 
is nothing but the sublime Beauty of an idea. Take that idea 
away from it and it becomes horrid at once. 

Our original definition of beauty as that which pleases, 
may still be applied here. But the pleasure that we get from 
a beautiful idea is far deeper, more intense, more beneficial 
and more lasting than that derived out of any sense experience, 
however pleasant for the fleeting moment. Hence, it is in 
the world of ideas and feelings that man’s real hunger for 
Beauty is truly satisfied. It is here that Beauty merges into 
Truth, and Truth into Beauty. In Sanskrit, the root-word 
sat means both Truth and Existence, implying thereby that 
which really exists, 7.e. that which is eternal, can alone be 
True. The physical Beauty of a woman is not True, in the 
ultimate sense, as it is tantalisingly evanescent and not in- 
herent to the body. Again, even for the few moments that 
feminine beauty lasts, it is no more than apparent even at its 
best. Buta beautiful Idea is deathless,—like that of a crucified 
Christ. And it is that supreme idealistic Beauty that makes 
crucifixion an everlasting Truth. 

On the other hand, it is Truth that alone helps us in our 
true enjoyment of Beauty. What about the discoveries of 
new Truths in sciences of astronomy, physics and chemistry ? 
Revealing as they do, to us the wonders and mysteries of the 
universe, haven’t they made this creation appear more divine 
than ever before ? When we come to know that from the 
innumerable solar systems ceaselessly revolving in vast space 
to the tiniest blade of grass under our feet, the entire creation 
is governed by the same inexorable eternal laws, what else 
could in our earthly existence be more beautiful than that one 
great wonderful bit of Truth ? The Hindu secrs sometimes 
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depicted this vast creation as symbolised by the cosmic dance 
of Siva, —a dancc that is ever on, creating, dissolving and re- 
creating innumerable worlds out of the divine rhythm of | its 
movements. Modern discoveries of science, proving that the 
origin of this incalculably vast universe has to be traced ulti- 
mately to tiny atoms which again, like the mighty stars above, 
exist in the midst of a mad dance of a bevy of restless electrons, 
corroborate the Hindu’s mystic intuition and gives us another 
instance of not only how Truth can help us realise Beauty 
better but also how Truth or Knowledge need not be arid, 
but always Icads to the plane where they are best expressed 
through Beauty, such as dance, music, poetry and colours. Of 
all forms of art, it is in literature, that Beauty and Truth find 
their finest expression. More than any other form of Art, 
literature appeals to all our senses as well as to our mind and 
soul, and above all, it is that which helps us to understand 
Beauty and Truth in other arts also. The cross becomes so 
full of meaning because of the Gospels. It is through and 
because of the grand poetry of Valmiki’s Ramayana or the 
magnificent devotional songs of medieval poet-saints of India 
that Rama and Krishna who might or might not have been 
historical personalities or are mere figments, have become real 
gods to numberless Hindus. 

And to the degree that any literary work expresses Beauty 
and Truth, it becomes really great art, though no master- 
piece can escape the technicalities and conventions of time and 
land it is born to, as abstractions have to be presented in such 
concrete forms as to be easily apprehended by the common 
man, and it is here that the necessity of characters comes into 
literature. If ecstacy of love is to be presented, how can it be 
better expressed without flesh and blood Romeos and Juliets ? 
And the finer the Romeos and Juliets express the idea of human 
love, the more appealing they become to us as ‘characters’ and 
the more abiding becomes their influence over our minds. In 
the pla y of Romeo and Juliet the garrulous Nurse may be the 
finest-draw n ‘character.? But when we close the book neither 
the Nurse nor any one else so dominates our mental planes as 
does the tragic pair of young lovers. For the unlucky two 
reveal a state of human experience which is much more universal 
and intimate to us than that expressed in the Nurse or any other 
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character. The Nurse is a fine individual, but Romeo and 
Juliet cease to be individuals,—their experiences being shared 
by all of us, they slowly change into Ideas. 

Hamlet, similarly, as an individual could have _ little 
meaning to us. A king was murdered by his brother. The 
queen married the brother-in-law. The son of the murdered 
King killed his uncle and later himself as well. It is a gruesome 
and disgusting story. And had not Shakespeare made the 
prince into a symbol of the doubts, hesitations and introspec- 
tions of an intellectual man, disillusioned at the threshold of 
life by the unthought of crimes of those whom he had _respec- 
ted till then, the drama could not have survived so long. 

And if, in this manner, characters are ultimately to be 
judged as symbols of ideas, dreams, and concepts then Kalidasa 
has no reason to fear fastidious academicians. For his works 
are undoubtedly sublime expressions of Beauty,—beauty of the 
human soul, its thoughts, perceptions and dreams. In _his 
works we find how beautifully men and women react upon 
one another, as well as how nature and nature’s God can act 
upon the sensibilities of developed human souls. What more 
is expected of poetic art ? Or whatever else can make poetry 
great and sublime? The Hindu feels no need for the numerous 
characters of Shakespeare. One Siva, or one Sakuntala 
reveals to him the finest expressions of manhood and 
womanhood respectively. He has no need of any other 
character. Isnt one beautiful symbol of perfection 
enough for us ? This is exactly the reason why 
Kalidasa exercises such tremendous spell on the Indian 
mind and why most of Shakespeare’s characters fail to make 
a major impact on some of us. The character of his nation 
did not let Kalidasa concentrate on individual characters, 
and the academic restrictions of his national literature allowed 
him only a limited field to work in. But his genius has utilised 
the very chains of his feet into enchanting measured rhythm 
of his superbly-winged imagination. Scores of Hindu poets 
have expressed the emotion of love in scores of Natakas and 
Kavyas. But most of the stuff is no more than routine pro- 
ductions made up of conventional ornamentations and euphu- 
istic tautology. But when Kalidasa touches it, we get 
peerless pictures of beauty and love such as is expressed in the 
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following where the King describes the fresh, unspoiled virgin 
charms of Sakuntala : 
This pearless maid is like a fragrant flower, 
Whose perfumed breath has never been diffused; 
A tender bud, that no profaning hand 
Has dared to sever from its parent stalk; 
A gem of priceless water, just released 
Pure and unblemished from its glittering bed. 
Or may the maiden haply be compared 
To sweetest honey, that no mortal lip 
Has sipped; or, rather, to the mellowed fruit 
Of virtuous actions in some former birth, 
Now brought to full perfection. Lives the man 
Whom bounteous heaven has destined to espouse her ? 
(Sakuntala, Act II, pp. 42, translated by Monier-Williams ). 
And how delicately the poet describes that most elusive, 
yet most enjoyable of romantic human experiences, the first 
signs of the ferment that love creates in the young and as yet 
unsophisticated heart of a virgin girl. 
King : She did look towards me, though she quick withdrew 
Her stealthy glances when she met my gaze; 
She smiled upon me sweetly, but disguised 
With maiden grace the secret of her smiles. 
Goy love was half unveiled; then sudden checked 
By modesty, left half to be divined. 
(Ibid, p. 43) 
As against these colourful expressions of the slow onset 
of love we may look at the same king’s deep introspection, 
reminiscent of Hamlet’s soliloquies, so expressive of one of the 
most common but inarticulate of human experiences, revealing 
the deep psychological insight of the Hindu poet of the 4th 
century A.D. Sakuntala is to be presented to the King’s 
court presently. But the King, under the influence of the Sage 
Durvasa’s_ curse, has forgotten any affair with her. In the 
meantime, the King listens to a song from the music-chamber 
of his palace, supposed to be addressed by the mango-blossom 
to the bee, the last two lines of which ran like this : 


Oh! leave not, then thy early love, 
The lily’s honeyed lip to seek : 
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When the king heard the strain, there was a_ strange 
commotion in his subconscious mind, as though he had been 
reminded of some dear one that he had known before but he 
could not clearly locate now. When seen in the light of events 
that soon follow, resulting in the King’s repudiation of 
Sakuntala, this seems to be one of the greatest master-pieces 
of irony, pathos and psychological insight in literature. Says 
the King: “Strange! that song has filled me with a most 
peculiar sensation ! A melancholy feeling has come over me, 
and I seem to be yearning after some long-forgotten object of 
affection......... 


Not seldom in our hours of ease, 

When thought is still, the sight of some fair form 

Or mournful fall of music breathing low, 

Will stir strange fancies, thrilling all the soul, 

With a mysterious sadness, and a sense 

Of vague yet earnest longing. Can it be 

That the dim memory of events long past, 

Of friendship formed in other states of being, 

Flits like a passing shadow o’er the spirit ? 

(Remains pensive and sad)’ 
Sakuntala, Monier-Williams, Act V, p. 110). 

Neither Sakuntala nor King Dushyanta can stand the 
acid tests of realism as could most of the so-called characters 
of Shakespeare. Kalidasa’s heroes and heroines are drawn 
up only in broad outlines. But the Indians do not mind the 
difference. All that they expect of a poet is that he should 
provide just enough reality to make the emotions, thoughts and 
feelings appear natural. Kalidasa has done this supremely well 
through emotions, ideas, fancies, insight into human psy- 
chology, and delicate perceptions, all superbly expressed. 

Both Shakespeare and Kalidasa lived in close contact 
with two magnificent royal courts—Kalidasa much _ closer, 
perhaps than Shakespeare. While it is undoubted that the 
works of Kalidasa are mainly reflections of a cultured and 
elegant court life, it is equally true also that Shakespeare’s 
brilliant pictures of lovely and cultured ladies and handsome, 
noble, young men, owe not a little to his contact with the 
life at the court of Queen Elizabeth. But it seems that both 
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the poets were great enough to see the reality beneath the 
glamorous trappings of royal courts. For, neit her the one 
nor the other has shown any tendency whatsoever to glorify 
royalty as such. On the other hand both have tried to present 
in their works their own ideas of model rulers of men in no 
uncertain terms. The way these ideals have been held out 
in their works under the very nose of powerful autocratic 
kingship shows the indomitable fearlessness, as well as aware- 
ness of their own superiority, born naturally out of genius, to 
all contemporary men and women, giving them a natural right 
to dictate the ideals they should follow! unobtrusively through 
even to their own patrons and sovereigns. 

So, from whatever points of view we look at it, we find 
that Kalidasa as well as Shakespeare, made the fullest use of 
even tradition and convention to create their masterpieces. 
Shakespeare was asked to write tragedies. He wrote as hor- 
rible tragedies as any contemporary English playwright could 
produce. But he gave us Hamlets and Othellos and Cordelias 
and Desdemonas that no one else could give. Kalidasa was 
expected, following the literary traditions of his land, to write 
only about Kings and queens and high personages. He 
perhaps followed the dictates of these literary conventions 
willy-nilly, but he made his Kings stand out as models of 
finest manhood, and his ladies the very pattern of womanly 
grace, beauty and virtues. While other Indian poets have 
treated nature as a mere conventional background, Kalidasa 
alone has sung movingly and thrillingly of the Himalayas, of 
the oceans, the monsoon, and other aspects of the grand Indian 
landscape. In no other Indian poet, and in few poets of the 
world, have Man, Nature and God so magnificently been 
portrayed. 


1. “In the works of Kalidasa we do not find kings on the throne but 
only great men who had also to take up the responsibility of governing 
country and of guiding the nation. It is the aspects of great men that is found 
dealt with in the works of Kalidasa and there is casual mention that they were 
also Kings. We sce nothing of their pomp and luxury in palaces. Kalidasa 
did not write dramas and the poems to glorify kings or any king in particular. 
His purpose was to show that a king can be great only if he was also a 
great man. We can understand Kalidasa only if we look into this human 
aspect in the type of Kings that he introduces in his works.” Dr. © 
Kunhan Raja in his Kalidasa, chapter on Kings. 
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But it is surprising also that the ultimate conceptions of 
manhood of both Kalidasa and Shakespeare stand almost 
shoulder to shoulder. According to Shakespeare, the power 
of the ‘poet’s pen’ lies in giving ‘to airy nothing local habi- 
tation and name’, which in plain terms means that pocet’s pen 
gives accurate expression to our inarticulate feelings and 
fancies. In the very first stanza of the Dynasty of Raghu, Kalidasa 
prays to Siva for almost the same quality in his pen for 
accomplishing his great literary objective. He says— 


For a right knowledge of words and their senses 
I pray to Parvati and Paramesvara, the parents of the 


universe, 
Who are so closely related to each other 


As are words and their senses. 


How many poets in the world of literature have started 
their works with such an aspiration for exact and precise ex- 


pression, imposing limitations on their own creation and on 
their own freedom ? No wonder, that in India, Kalidasa is 


as much admired for the linguistic marvels in his works as for 
the contents. For his style is simple, direct, precise, yet deeply 
suggestive of subtle aromas, and enchantingly musical. It is 
unique in its fragrant expressiveness, in the entire Sanskrit 
literature, just as Shakespeare’s speech is so different from any- 
thing else of its kind in the whole English language. And 
undoubtedly, the beauty of Shakespeare’s language comes also 
out of the severe self-imposed restrictions. { Great minds not 
only work wonders out of their very limitations, but do impose 
also limitations of their own on themselves, for disciplined 
brilliance, measured perfection and trimmed beauty in their 
products. Beauty is not wild, but free. Free in her own 
Truths, Beauty grows and walks and dances according to her 
own visible laws. A genius, Creator of Beauty in this world, 
makes his very chains the mother of divine music of his pen. 
Shakespeare has done it and so has Kalidasa, And both are 
great and superb for only that fact, the fact of creating superb 
Beauty, of ideas, ideals, and of words as well as of images. 
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Bharata, 116;—-has been mis- 
construed 117. 

Bhavabhuti, 69 

Bhayanaka, (fear) 131 

Bibhatsa, (disgust) 130 

Book of Barlaam and Joasaph, 3 

Bradley, 56 views of—on King 
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Lear 56 

Brahmins, 46 

Bridge,—of humanity between 
Kali. ond Shakes. 39—of 
human sympathy and 
understanding 94 

British East India Company, 7, 8. 

British Empire, in India 7; 
Voluntary Vacation of —2; 

British Isles 107 

Buddha, 62 

Buddhism, the influence of—on 
Western thought 4; influ- 
ence of—on Christianity 3 


Caste system, 60, 67 

Chapman’s Homer, 15 

Characters—versus destiny 135; 
no _ idealization of—in 
Shakes. 135. Kali has heroes 
and heroines but not—135 
—not the end of Hindu art 
135. 
Indian mind not influenced 
by Shakespearean—1 36. 
Dramatic—as typical of the 
society of the age of Kali. 
93 Shakespearean—as 
symbols of ideas, dreams 
and concepts 141 Kali. does 
not concentrate on indivi- 


dual—141; Unmatched 
Variety of—in Shakes. 141 
Chaucer, 4 
Chinese and Greek ideals con- 
trasted 24 


Christian missionaries 8—attacked 
Hindu idolatry 12 

Circumstances, Shakes. bound by 
family—41 

Comedy, 50, 79 

Committee of Public education, 8 

Comparative Mythology, 2 

Religion, 2 

Philology, 2 

Concepts, the ultimate —of Kali. 
& Shakes. 145 

Conventions, in Kali—no bar to 


the glamour & glory of 
poetry 133; Kalidasa and— 
134; in spite of—Kali is 
strikingly original and crea- 
tive 134; in Kali. parochial 
and sectarian—are_ subli- 
mated in universal abstrac- 
tions 134; Shakes. and— 
134; in Shakes. the sturdy— 
become appealingly human 
133-134. 
D 


David Hare 8 

Destiny,—versus human will 7 

Diversity,—as the illuminating 
factor for the study of 
Kali & Shakes. 29 

Dowden, Views of—on Shakes- 
peare’s local character 34 

Drama (Indian), defined 116; 
Objectives of—116;— 
looked upon as no more 
than poetry on the stage 
117; Bharata’s suggestion 
of “Conflict? in—117; 
domination of a particular 
rasa in—120; Cosmopolita- 
nism in—]20; Conventional 
nature of Sanskrit—120, 
121; Keith on Sanskrit— 
121; Excess of sentiments 
in—criticized 121-122 tra- 
gedy absent in—119; 
prohibitions in—119; Con- 
cept of—in Malavikagni- 
mitra 120; academic res- 
trictions on Indian—121; 

Drama (Western), Shakes- 
peare’s concept of:—120 

Dramatic art,—Versus poetic 
art 54; restrictions imposed 
by 54; Objectivity of the— 
54 Shakespeare’s—less phi- 
losophical than realistic 
54 

Durvasa’s curse 25, 142; Western 
attitude to—25, 26; Lack of 
social obligation as the 
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cause of —26 

East India Company, 6. 8 

Eleatics, doctrine of the—2; 
—resembles Vedanta 2; 

Elizabeth, queen 13, 143; the 
age of—6 

Epics, the influence of the—in 
the West 4 


F 
Fate, —of royal houses 64 
G 


Gandhi, the product of Indian 
Renaissance, 14 

German Household Tales, 4 

Gesta Romanorum, 4 

Goethe, 110 

Gospel of Christ, 8 

Greco-Aryans, 49 


Greek © Chinese ideals con- 
trasted, 24 

Grimm, 4 

Gulf,—of customs, manners, 


climes and times between 
Kali. & Shakes. 39 


H 

Hamlet,—a symbol of doubts, 
hesitations & introspections 
of an intelligent man 141 

Hasya (laughter), 127 

Heroes(in Kali), 64-68; epic— 
of Kali. idealized characters 
78; dramatic heroes of 
Kali. cut sorry figures 78; 
dramatic—in Kali. love-sick 
and sentimental 78 —in 
Kalidasa’s epics are the 
virile warriors 78; apology 
for the luscious taste of his 
dramatic—78-79. 

Heroines,—in Kalidasa real, 
natural and familiar living 
beings 79 

Himalayas, 48, 69, 107 

Hindus, culture of the—60; the 
laws, customs and religions 
of the—1 

Hindu ideal, 63, compared with 
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the Greek ideal 24; basis 
of—of life 63;—restricts 
man’s ambitions and aspi- 
rations 63;—gives mental 
and spiritual balance 63;— 
in society subservient to 
fixed types of society 63 

Hinduism, revival of old mono- 
theistic—12 

Human lone, characters as the 
symbols of the idea of— 
140-141. 

Huns, 107 

Hymns to the woman, 44. 

I 


Ideas, the Indian mind _influ- 
enced by—136 


Ideal of kingship 69-72 

—manhood; Henry V, repre- 
sents the—75 —royalty 
74-77 on the—Kali. & 
Shakespeare compared 
75,77. 


Idealism,—of the Indian mind 


49; make-believe _ plea- 
sures of—49;—versus re- 
alism 90-94. 


Images, 40-45 

India, influence of—on Emer- 
son, Whitman, Rolland, 
Yeats, Huxley 3 —in the 
West 1-5. 

Indian literature, the ethical and 
spiritual purpose of—9I1; 
influence of—on common 
Indian life 91. 


Indian philosophy; influence 
of—on Pythagoras, Neo- 
Platonists and Christian 
Gnostics 3 

Indian Theatre, 117 (See 
Theatre) 

Indian thought @& literature, 


influences of—on the West I 
Indo-Aryans, 49 
Indo-Aryan Civilization, 60 
Inhibitions, climatic and geo- 
grphical 24, 25;—social 
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and environmental 22, 
23,—sculptural, architec- 
tural and literary—23 


J 
Jahangir, the Emperor 7 
K 


Kalidasa,—galvanized the dead 
bones of convention 121— 
born in a convention-ridden 
society 125;—more conven- 
tional than Shakes. 125; 
pictures of ideal manhood 
and womanhood in—6l. 
study of court life and 
etiquettee in—61;—the 
inhabitant of Kashmir 
61;—places before his 
people ideas and ideals of 
his own experiences 61. 
the static world of—61; 
ideals of human existence 
in—58; Brahminic culture 
in—59-61; as the first 
Indian Patriot 106; Geo- 
graphical knowledge of— 
106-107 acute perception 
and keen observation of— 
108 imagery  of—108; 
treatment of the  super- 


natural in—110-115—and 
Wordsworth 102;—antici- 
pates the 18th century 


romantic revival in the 
West 102—-the discovery 
of l1—as the poet of moun- 
tains 104-106 

Kalinga 107 

Karuna (Compassion) 128 

Kshatriyas 46 

King Lear, 56; spiritual signifi- 
cance of—56. views of 
Bradley on 56—solemnity 
of mystery in—57; charac- 
ter of—57; Redemption 
of—57; moral  of—57; 
indictment of  prosperiy 
in—S8; blessings of adver- 
sity in—58. 


King of Navarre, 95 

Kings,—as ascetics in palaces 
65; obligations and res- 
ponsibilities of—65-68 
—not autocrats 66;— 
as heads of socio-political 
family 66;—bound by 
laws and conventions 66 
natural calamities as 
warnings to—66; _ obser- 
vance of socio-moral laws 
by the— brings prosperity 
66, violation of socio-moral 
laws by the—brings disaster 
68 ; divinity of the—68 Kali. 
though more attentive to 
the ideal types, does not 
neglect to depict particular 
traits of the individual— 
68;—-as models of finest 
manhood 144 

Kunhan Raja, the attempt of— 
to set up Kali. as a poet 
of the common man rebut- 
ted 66-67 

Kumarasambhava, 
remarks on—86; 

Ts 


Keith’s 


Love, as a spiritual and moral 
force rather than a game 
of sense-attractions 86. 

Hindu,—poetry far above the 
lewd Latin and Greek 
comedies 86 

Herford on Shakespeare’s treat- 
ment of—86, 87; concept 
of—in Kali. & Shakes. 
compared and contrasted 
87-89 ;—in lamentations 
89 ;—as a tremendous 
spiritual and psychological 
experience 79; etherealised 
atmosphere of—in Saku- 
ntala 80; sensuous in 
Malavikagnimitra com- 
pared with feminine 
voluptuousness in Venus 
& Adonis 
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M 
Methedology,—for the conipa- 
rative study of Shakes. & 
Kali. 25 
Middle Ages, 3, 4; the chains 
of the—broken in the age 
of Shakes. 62 
Moghul court, 7 
Monk’s Tales in Latin, 4 
Monogamy, 10-72 
Moral turpitude, Indian 
tion to—27 
Mount Everest, \5 
N 


reac- 


Nala and Damayanti, the story 
of —4 

Nature,—as background to 
stories and pictures of 
human activities 44, 45; 
influence of—on common 
man and woman 48;—not 
merely a_ conventional 
background for human 
activities 144; fearful 
aspects of—98; __ spiritual 
impact of —98-100; beauties 
of objective—98;— and 
Kalidasa : pantheistic con- 
cept of—100; Kalidasa as 
the high priest of—102; 
in the field of—Kali and 
Shakes. differ 102;—spiri- 
tual and aesthetic 102, 103; 
majesty and grandeur of-— 


100, 107; pictures of— 
109;—as background of 
human passions 975 forces 


of—in King Lear 95;-—a 
subsidiary factor in Shakes. 
95, 96 secrets of—95;— 
linked with human _§acti- 
vities 96; homogeneity of 
man with—96; monstro- 
sities of —96; Details of— 
96. Nature plays, 95 

Natural background difference 
of—in western and eastern 
poetry and art 28 
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Natyafastra, 116f, 117f, Kali- 


dasa’s_ knowledge of—117 
objective of—1l17 Senti- 
mental and_ ethical motif 
of the dramatic art 
envisaged by—117 
O 
Objections,—to artificial and 


academic standards 45. 
Objectives, fourfold—of life and 
art 90 
Occidental, system of education 8 
Oriental, system of education 8. 
Pp 


Panchatanira, popularity of—4 
Panorama,—of human life 54, 55 
Paramara dynasty, 59 
Parasikas (Persians) 107 
Patriotic Cusmopolitanism in 
Shakes. Kalidasa 34-39 
Patriotism, King Henry’s—76 
Personages,—in Kalidasa 144 
Plant lore of Shakespeare 95 
Plassey, battle of—7 
Pleasures,—of the senses as 
essential to human deve- 
lopment 92; Indians lose— 
of life by sticking to 
metaphysical concepts 92 
Poetics, 116, 117 
Poetry,—a great human docu- 
ment 42;—life itself 42 
Polygamy, Kali. tries to curb— 


71; moral turpitude con- 
demned 71 
Portuguese, the discovery of 


the sea-route to India by 
the—6 
Problems of Indian literature 1 
Ptolemy 62 


Raja Ram — Mohan,—Started 
Brahmo Samaia 10-11 his 
symbolic reaction 8-]]— 
believed in monotheism 
10;—knew Buddhism;— 
went to Tibet 10;  sup- 
ported the cause of Eng- 
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lish language 10;—knew 
Hebrew and Greek 10; 
—started unitarian church 
10;—advocated the sup- 
pression of the Suttee 10; 
—started national move- 
ment in India 10, 

Raudra (anger) 128 

Realism, Kalidasa’s characters 
cannot stand the acid tests 
of—143; Yet Kali. provides 
enough—to make emotions, 
thoughts and feelings 
appear natural 143; Indian 


literature misses the—of 
Shakes. 143—as the 
commonplace experience 


not to be repeated in lite- 
rature 91;—-of the Western 
mind 49 

Renaissance, 5, 62; in Europe 
and India 13;—and the 
Freedom of Man _ 13; 
Gandhi and Tagore, the 
products of Indian—13 

Republic of India, the emerg- 
ence of the—2 

Restrictions,—on the genius of 


Shakespeare and their 
causes 52;—of time, place, 
circumstance, atmosphere 


and the form of art 53, 54 

Revolt, Kalidasa’s—against 
fixed patterns 43; Shakes- 
peare’s—against the con- 
ventional technique 43 

Royalty, essence of dignified— 
64; virtues of —65; concept 
of—65 

Rulers, model—in Kali. and 
Sh. 144 


Sakuntala, translation of—by 
W. Jones 5; Popularity 
of—in Germany 5; Goethe 
on—5; discovery of—in 
the West 5; story of—drawn 
from MB 83; story of—in 


the epic compared with 
that in Kali. 83; episode 
of the curse and the ring 
in—a pure invention of 
Kalidasa 83; Character of 
—84; episode of Durvasa 
in —84 

Sanskrit 
West 1 

Sanskrit Poetics, 119 

Samkhya Philosophy, the influ- 
ence of—on Heraklitos, 
Empedokles, | Anaxagoras, 
Demokritos, Epikuros dis- 
cussed 2 

Sdaviirt, the story of—4 

Sanskrit Drama 121 

Sanskrit literature, the influence 
of—on the European 
mind | 

Santa (tranquility) i31 

Saxons 46 

Shahani, R.G. criticism of— 
answered 55, 56 

Shakespeare,—broke off — the 
restricting conventions 126; 
his mind and art 100; 
his treatment of Nature 
and Super-nature 110-115; 
indifferent attitude of the 
Indian for Shakes. 15;— 
through Eastern Eye 51 

Shakespearean dramas, plots of — 
18;  adoptation of—on 
Indian stage 19; Yajnik on 
the influence of—on Indian 
theatre 20; aversion of 
Bengali theatre to—20 

Shakespearean ideal, in—in- 
dividuality not subservient 
to society 63; Ethical and 
spiritual views hidden 
behind the activities of the 
individual 63 

Shakespearean Tragedy—Bradley 
58 


literature and the 


Shakespearean State,—as a well- 
ordered joint family 74; 
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Order in—74; absence of 
the spiritual concept in— 
74; abuse of power by 
the—authority condemned 
74; human ideal of—75 

Shakespeare's works, the cause 
of the unpopularity of —16 

Shakespeare's Speech— 6 

Shakespeare’s World—contrasted 
with that of Kalidasa, 6l- 
63. 

Society, Order in-—-74 human 
ideals in—75 Spiritual Con- 
cept of—73—innocent of 
barbarities, still barbarous 
73—not free from Brahmin 
bigotry 73—as a _ well- 
ordered joint family 74 
Order in—74;—divided in 
occupational divisions 60; 
—not only divine in ori- 
gin but eternal 60; condi- 
tions of—in the age of 
Kali. not very dissimilar to 
those of medieval Europe 
60; Buddhist impact on 
Indian—69 

Soliloquies,—of Hamlet 142 

Sonnets, 79 

Southampton, 46 


Spenser, 6 

Sringara (Love), 127 

Style,—of Kalidasa 145—of 
Kali. and Shakes. come 
pared 145 

Superstitions, difference of 


western and eastern—27, 
28 

Supernatural (in Kalidasa) —as 
national consciousness 111 
—as the outcome of Hindu 
belief in antenatal and 
postnatal existence 111; 
—as the result of panthe- 
istic philosophy of Hindu 
mind lll,—as governed 
by the law of Karma 113; 
does not carry any psycho- 
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logical significance 112; 
divine origin of the—114; 
—mixed with the human 
and divine clements 114 
Supernatural (in Shakes) ,—as 
racial legacy 111;—as the 
result of belief in wich- 
craft etc. 111;—consists of 
fairies, ghosts and witches 
112;—as an entity inde- 
pendent of human action 


113; influence of the—on 
human action 113;—carries 
psychological _ significance 
113; Divine background 
of the—I15 

Tagore, R., the product of 


Indian Renaissance 14; 
poetry of—5—on the diffe- 
rence between Kalidasa 
and Shakespeare 126, 127 
Tempest, a study of —29—31 
Tempest and Shakuntala, Com- 
pared and contrasted 29— 
33 
Theatre, Indian—extinct under 
Mohammedan regimes 17; 
Cause of the extinction of 
Indian—17; Revival of 
modern Indian—18 Theatre 
of the Hindus 124 
Theosophical Society, 3 
Tradition, Kalidasa bound by 
Indian literary—40 
Tradition & Convention, 
& Shakespeare made 
fullest use of—-144 
Tragedy, harmony between— 
and comedy 55; Indian— 
represented by the Rama- 
yana and the MB 56; 
Goddess Kali, the Indian 
prototype of—in the west 
55. Shakespearean—and its 
criticism 50-53, in defence 
of Shakespearean—53__ the 
Dynasty of Raghu is tragic 


Kali. 
the 
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if not—56 
—abscent in Sanskrit 
dramatic literature I19 


dreadful aspect of Shakes- 
pearean—51  Shakespea- 
rean—compared to Webs- 
ter’s—51 Tragic in human 
life 50-52 

Travellers and missionaries, 
importance of—l 

Truth, discoveries of new—in 
sciences 139;—best expres- 
sed through beauty 140; 
beauty and—find _ their 
finest expression in litera- 
ture 140; propagation of 
—as the ultimate object of 
creative art 40 


the 


Udoyana, Vatsaraja 59 

Unity, aesthetic and cultural— 
in Kali, and Shakes, in 
spite of diversities 

Unknown Being, 45; man look- 
ing up to—in times of 
sorrow and despair for 
help and guidance 45 

Upansads, Latin translation of 
the—from a Persian trans- 
lation 3; Schopenhaver on 
the—3. the impact of the 
—on world thought and 
literature 2 


Vedas, the impact of the—on 
world thought and litera- 
ture 2 

Vikramaditya, a king 59 

Violation,—of social law brings 
in disaster 69 


Vira, (bravery) 129 
Ww 


Warren Hastings, 
prophetic words of—1 

Western civilization, assimila- 
tion of the good in the— 
11; rejection of the bad in 
the—11 

Western educalion, intluence of 
—on the Indian mind 11 

Western influence, 8 

Western legacy, 6-14 

Western literature, characteris- 
tics of —I9; union of the 
sublime and the ridiculous 
in—19 ;—versus Eastern 
literature 19; influence of 
—on Indian drama 21 


Women,—in Kali. rise from 
the plane of sensuous 
charms to the plane of 


deep spiritual qualities 80; 
qualities of—in Kali. and 
Shakes. 80; spoken and 
unspoken sorrow of—in 
Kalidasa 80; Woes of—in 
Kali, 80, 81; tears of— 
more attractive than her 
physical charms 81; dig- 
nity of—82;—and jealousy 
82.—play more active 
roles than men 82; Kali. 
spiritualises the character 
of—83; Kali. relies less on 
intrigues of—83 

Workmanship, splendid—of 
Shakespeare 92; ultimate 
—of Kalidasa reaches 
heights as attained by 
Sh. 94. ‘ 
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CORRIGENDA 


For 

are 
Suahilis 
Portugese 
amanzing 
has 
moments’ 
for 


chathedrals 
Easterners 
Worshlp 
birth 
fairwell 
inspring 


conjuction 
move 
pair 


their 


to conform 
Unparalled 
forcs 
phraselogy 
aggrandisment 
these 


Which 
shady 
puposeful 


irretrievabty 
the epic 


Read 

is 

Sahilis 
Portuguese 
amazing 

have 

moment’s 

far 
add require after which. 
cathedrals 
Eastern errs 
Worship 

birch 

farewell 
inspiring 

Omit of 
conjunction 
more 

a pair 

omit of 

omit the line 
its 

add woes after suffering 
conform 
unparallelled 
forces 
phraseology 
aggrandisement 
those 

omit and 

who 

shaky 
purposeful 
omit that 
irretrievably 
to the epic 
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94 
103 
105 
105 
ll 
11 
117 
118 
121 
121 
125 
133 
138 
140 


centuy 
bagan 


birth 
occurences 
learning 
poineering 
psychoanalist 
seems 
acamedician’s 
steel] 

could come 
Varnish on 
they are 


century 
began 


add snow before fails 


birch 
occurrences 
learned 
pioneering 
psychoanalyst 
seem 
academician’s 
steal 

could not come 
Vanish in 

it is 
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